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Drive Nets 52166 


, l \HE benefits of credit union 
membership were brought to 
51,166 more persons as the re- 

sult of the first International Credit 

Union Membership Drive in the his- 

tory of the credit union movement. 

Returns are still coming in and the 
total will no doubt be bigger when 
they are finally tabulated. It is quite 
significant that the mail still brings 
letters from credit unions which are 
just now starting their drives. Most 
of these are from states in which the 
leagues did not actively participate. 

The momentum generated by the 
drive is still bringing into credit 
unions that participated new members 
at a rate which exceeds normal. 

In this vein James M. Barry, chair- 
man of the Kansas Credit Union 
League’s Drive Committee reports: 

“The after-effects will be impor- 
tant, as many credit unions, I discover, 
have for the first time really put some 
organization and planning into obtain- 
ing members, and are following up.” 

The returns show that Pennsylvania 
scored the biggest membership gain. 
Ohio was second and Wisconsin third. 
New Jersey, which led at one point, 
finished in fourth position. Indiana 
nosed out Missouri for the fifth place. 

Here are the complete returns as 
this issue of THe Bripce goes to press: 





jew Credit 
Union Members 
Pennsylvania . 10,000 
Ohio 8,656 
Wisconsin 5,056 
New Jersey 3,180 
Indiana 3,000 
Missouri 2,948 
Kansas 2,132 
California 2,087 
Texas 2,082 
Florida 1,876 
Georgia 1,800 
Nova Scotia 1,500 
Kentucky 1,437 
North Carolina 1,388 
Alberta 834 
Ontario 750 
Tennessee 500 
Colorado 493 
Massachusetts 455 
Oklahoma 416 
South Dakota 264 
Virginia 200 
Quebec 112 
Total 51,166 
The largest percent membership 


gain in a chapter is believed to have 
been made by the Outgamie County 
Chapter (Appleton) of the Wisconsin 
Credit Union League. Its credit unions 
signed up 356 new members. This is 
a 16.18 percent increase, based on 2200 
credit union members at the beginning 
of the drive. Wm. Hess of the Thil- 
many Credit Union, Kaukauna, Wis- 
consin, was chairman of the chapter 
about the drive are illuminating: 
These excerpts from reports and 
league and credit union publications 
about the drive are illuminating. 
Thrift-O-Gram, issued by 
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the 


Christian Board Credit Union at St. 
Louis, Missouri, says: 

“Elmer Hodge and his membership 
committee came up with twelve new 
members for the credit union in No- 
vember. That makes us think of the 
days when the credit union was just 
beginning and new members were 
coming so fast that we could not find 
time to make out the passbooks.” 

St. Patrick’s Parish Credit Union, 
Ltd., Halifax, Nova Scotia, reports: 

“We are getting results; applications 
are coming in daily, and Friday night’s 
receipts were the largest ever taken 
in by us; indicating that a campaign 
of this kind pays.” 

Henry Stricker wrote that the mem- 
bership drive gain of 3,180 in New 
Jersey more than offset the loss of 
1,400 credit union members due to 
liquidations. 

A. B. McDonald of the Nova Scotia 
Credit Union League wired: 

“Pressure of other work prevented 
us from initiating membership cam- 
paign until early January. Fair per- 
centage of credit unions responded. 
We estimate increase 1,500 members 
in February. First reaction to mem- 
bership drive so favorable league di- 
rectors decided to continue campaign 
until end of fiscal year, June 30. We 
anticipate organization of new credit 
unions and general revival interest 
and enthusiasm next four months. 
Our objective 10,000 new members.” 


Conclusion 

Officially, the First International 
Credit Union Membership Drive is 
ended. Although the goal was not 
reached, the opening of the doors of 
credit union service to 51,166 new per- 
sons more than justified the effort. It 
clearly shows that the credit union 
movement refuses to go backward; 
refuses to stand still; it knows only 
one direction, and that is forward. 

Cuna’s Executive Committee met 
March 11, 12. Its members analyzed 
the results of the drive and unani- 
mously concluded that they would 
recommend to the coming meeting of 
Cuna’s directors that a Second Inter- 
national Credit Union Membership 
Drive be held. 

So again we repeat: 

What your credit union did in this 
drive is important, no matter how lit- 
tle. It’s important to this first drive 
and to the planning and success of 
future drives. Won’t you therefore— 
today—write your league, send a copy 
to Cuna, telling what your credit 
union did and suggestions or ideas you 
wish to make about next year’s drive. 
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FEATHER the nests of our multiply- 
ing warbirds—or there will be no 


nests left to any of us. Buy Bonds. 
CONSERVE, stimulate, protect—all 
in one—buying Bonds. 
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Steady Growth in CAN ADA 


credit unions was enjoyed by the 

movement in 1943, in spite of war- 
time difficulties, according to author- 
itative reports received by THe Brince 
from every province and colony in the 
Dominion, in response to a question- 
naire. This is an increase of almost 
10 percent over the 1942 total of 1,518, 
and brings the December 31, 1943 total 
to 1,821. The accompanying table 
shows the steady growth of Canadian 
credit unions during the last five 
years. 


I’ Canada a net increase of 303 


Canadian credit union leaders were 
also asked to comment upon the fact 
that Canadian credit unions appeared 
to be weathering the war better than 
those of the United States, relatively 
speaking. In general, the reasons 
given for this were as follows: 


1. The movement in Canada is rela- 
tively young. Except for the caisses 
populaires groups in Quebec, credit 
union growth in Canada is just begin- 
ning, while it may be on the first 
plateau of its development in the 
United States. 


2. The Canadian supervisory au- 
thorities are remarkably cooperative 
and participate most actively in the 
promotion of new credit unions. 


3. There is a great surge of interest 
in cooperative activities in general. 
Credit unions have an important part 
in this wave of popular interest in co- 
operative enterprise. The Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth Party, which is 
assuming a strong position in the af- 
fairs of the Nation, has actively sup- 
ported credit union development. 


Individual Comments 


Following are some individual com- 
ments: 
> “Yes, it is certainly the co-operative 
spirit which is abroad among us that 
is the chief cause of our wonderful 
growth and prosperity during the war 
years. But we should not be over 
zealous, as the lean years are ahead of 
us, of that there can be no doubt, 
unless there is a change in the order 
of society to come out of this present 
struggle. But from my point of view 
such change will not come about with- 
out a great effort on the part of the 
common people, and all that is in the 
lap of the gods at present. We all 
hope that the credit union movement 
will direct the way to a better way of 
living, with every man his brother’s 
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keeper, or in other words, the co- 
operative way.”—F. G. Lucas, secre- 
tary, British Columbia Credit Union 
League. 


>» “We are fairly careful before issuing 
a charter that the necessary prelimi- 
nary educational work is carried on 
and a charter is not issued unless we 
are satisfied after personal investiga- 
tion as to the preparedness of the 
group to incorporate. 


“Though this may reflect in the 
number of credit unions being incor- 


‘ porated from year to year, we feel that 


the number will stand up well as so 
far there have only been two liquida- 
tions since our movement began, and 
these two were on voluntary applica- 
tion and due to peculiar circumstances 
in the respective communities, partly 
caused by the war and a dwindling 
of population.”—S. Wilfred Keohan, 
registrar of credit unions, Province of 
New Brunswick. 


> “The voluntary workers that were 
active in prewar days are now so busy 
with war activities that they cannot 
give much time to organizing new 
credit unions. From the very indif- 
ferent attention to the membership 
campaign drive a new interest has 
been revived and chapters are becom- 
ing more active . . . and it looks as if 
we might have eight or ten new credit 
unions organized before the end of our 
fiscal year, namely, June 30.”—A. B. 
MacDonald, managing director, Nova 
Scotia Credit Union League. 


> “In this country many of the credit 
unions are of the community and rural 
type with the result that as members 
move into urban areas they endeavor 


to organize their fellow employees and 
parishioners.”—George W. Scott, sec- 
retary Ontario Credit Union League. 

> “We are set on the idea that this 
development is due to our parochial 
organization, that is to say that our 
people are all of the same nationality 
and that they all belong to the same 
church organization. They feel that 
on the community basis they are liable 
one to the other for their own welfare. 
This has brought quite a development 
of that social responsibility.”—C. Vail- 
lancourt, managing director, La Fed- 
eration des Caisses Populaires Des- 
jardins, Quebec. 


> “A continued upswing in number, 
members, and resources can be pre- 
dicted with confidence because co- 
operative associations are encouraging 
their members to organize credit 
unions. One reason for this policy is 
the growing recognition of the credit 
union as a medium for solving the 
problem of retail merchandise credit.” 
—B. N. Arnason, secretary, Credit 
Union Federation of Saskatchewan. 


> “With regards to any comments 
about the war time experience of our 
credit unions, I may say there appears 
to be a very definite move on the part 
of our members to build up a nest egg 
for the post war period, many credit 
unions in the province showing that 
they have more than doubled their 
share balances during 1943. We also 
find many members becoming more 
and more reluctant to withdraw any of 
their savings and in many cases they 
take out loans when they had savings 
well in excess of the requirements.”— 
C. H. Dredge, secretary-treasurer, 
Credit Union League of Alberta. 





Credit Union Growth in Canada 


Province Total December 31 Newly Organized 
‘39 40 "41 "42 43 39 "40 ‘41 "42 43 
PS ee 23 35 47 74 129 13 12 12 27 ~«# #55 
British Columbia .... 5 36 52 84 108 5 31 16 32 24 
Manitoba ........... 19 31 42 60 78 19 12 11 18 18 
New Brunswick ..... 119 132 139 140 146 48 13 7 1 6 
Nova Scotia ......... 182 199 201 202 204 34 17 2 1 2 
NE ee ho ls cae 26 56 82 120 163 0 41 26 38 43 
Prince E. Island...... 44 46 46 45 47 6 2 0 0 2 
Quebec 
credit unions ...... 3 5 6 6 7 1 2 1 0 1 
caisses populaires* 470 533 585 643 749 26 63 52 58 106 
Saskatchewan ....... 32 52 72 92 128 13 20 20 20 36 
Newfoundland ...... 22 41 44 52 62 13 +419 3 8 10 
TED. shitev weal 945 1166 1316 1518 1821 | 178 232 150 203 303 





*The caisses populaires are the original credit unions founded by Des- 
jardins. They make up La Federation des Caisses Populaires Desjardins. 
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Credit Unions Among 


MONG the questions asked in a 
A popular radio quiz program 
was this one. “There are three 
balls in front of every pawnshop—one 
is for faith, another is for charity, but 
what does the third ball stand for?” 
“Hope,” the answer came almost at 
once. “That is correct,” said the an- 
nouncer. 

It is the hope of the pawnbroker 
that you will not redeem your prop- 
erty and he knows that the chances 
are two to one against you. Those 
who borrow money from a pawnshop 
do so because they have no other 
means of getting some cash when they 
need it. They cannot afford to pay an 
interest rate as high as 10 percent a 
month or 120 percent a year, but they 
must have money and must have it 
right away. That is uppermost in 
their minds. The need overshadows 
everything else including the cost—at 
least for the time being. But when 
the debt is due, the cost of the loan 
becomes of major importance. Those 
who can afford to pay least usually 
pay the most. 

There are many cases on record 
which show the exploitation of the 
weak and the poor by the powerful 
and wealthy. 

“IT have seen clothing men sell a 
Negro an article of $10 value for $40, 
collect on it until the balance was only 
a few dollars and then repossess it 
and sell it again on the same terms.” 

In another case, “A Negro had bor- 
‘Excerpts from a letter written by a 
white attorney of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

‘Simpson, William, The Small Loan 
Problem of Carolinas.’ 





Samuel A. Rosenberg is a graduate of Boston 
University, from which he has also received 
the Master of Business Administration de- 
gree. He has done graduate work at Colum- 
bia University and at the University of North 
Carolina. 

From 1929 to 1943 he was Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, where he was treasurer of the Hamp- 
ton Institute Employees Federal Credit Union 
from 1939 to 1943. Since 1943 he has been 
employed in the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

He has written articles on economics and 
cooperatives for the magazines PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION. CRISIS. THE COOPER. 
ATOR, and others. 
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rowed $25 and paid interest for five 
years which amounted to $850, and 
was then garnished for $40. This case 
is typical of thousands.” 

In South Carolina, annual interest 
rates run as high as 955 percent for 
negroes and 598 percent for whites; in 
the liberal state of North Carolina, 
negroes have paid interest rates of 522 
percent and whites have paid 379 per- 


. cent, yet the legal interest rate is six 


or seven percent.’ Low legal interest 
rates enable illegal money lenders to 
do a wonderful business. This same 
story is being repeated in many states. 
Those who can afford to pay least 
usually have to pay the most. There 
is no color line when it comes to a 
question of exploitation, except per- 
haps one of degree. 

A large company or a wealthy indi- 
vidual may get a loan of $50,000 or 
$100,000 for three percent per year or 
even less, but the person who has little 
or nothing and who earns very little 
must pay “through the nose”—any- 
where from 10 percent to over 900 
percent for a loan of a few dollars. 
Credit obtained at wholesale may be 
compared with goods which are pur- 
chased at wholesale—both cost less 
per unit than if secured or purchased 
in small amounts. A solution of the 
high-interest problem is for the public 
to get the credit it needs at wholesale 
prices. From a practical point of 
view, the credit union does just that 
and has been doing it for over eighty 
years. Its major difficulty is that it 
does not reach enough of the people 
who need its services. 


Carrying Charge Costly 

When the consumer borrows money 
from a bank he knows that he must 
pay for credit. He doesn’t quite see 
it in the same light if he buys goods on 
the instalment plan or on a charge 
account. Yet he is buying goods and, 
at the same time, buying credit. For 
example, in the purchase of a washing 
machine on the instalment plan from a 
well known mail order house, these 
figures can be used to show the costs 
involved. 


Cost of the washing machine . $55.00 
Down Payment............+. 5.00 





Balance Due (Amount of the 
loan) 

Carrying Charge 

Balance to be paid in 5 equal 
monthly payments......... $55.00 


The cost of this loan of $50 is $5. 


If the $50 were borrowed from a credit 
union at the rate of 1 percent per 
month on the unpaid balance or 12 
percent per year, the cost would be 
$1.50, or a saving of $3.50. 

Not only are credit unions worth- 
while for borrowing money but they 
have proven their worth when it comes 
to saving money. Small amounts that 
the ordinary bank would not accept 
as deposits are welcomed by credit 
unions. The records show that the 
saver of a cent, a nickel, a dime, or a 
quarter is given the same treatment as 
are those who can afford to save large 
amounts. Savings are accepted at 
regular hours—in rural communities 
the credit union is open practically all 
the time—in order to induce people 
to save. In many concerns, payroll 
deductions are voluntarily secured in 
order to make saving easier. Every 
device is used so that each member 
can build up an amount of money to 
take care of unforeseen circumstances 
or a rainy day. 

When savings are not adequate to 
meet the need, a credit union member 
may borrow the necessary money but 
it must be for a worthy purpose, either 
for a provident or for productive use. 
The credit union seeks to act as a 
warm friend. Personal aid, advice 
and a sense of responsibility are all a 
part of the functions of the credit 
union. 

When credit unions were officially 
ushered into the United States by way 
of the Massachusetts credit union law 
in 1909, North Carolina was the first 
southern state to see the advantages, 
and as a result it was the first state 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line 
to pass a credit union statute. This 
took place in 1915. 


Great Relief to Farmers 


That there was a need for it can be 
easily seen from the figures given by 
John Sprunt Hill, a Durham banker, 
and the father of the North Carolina 
law. He showed that crop liens cost 
the farmer fifty percent where credit 
unions would cost him only six per- 
cent and would lift from him the op- 
pression of the usurer. 

At first only white groups partic- 
ipated in the advantages of credit 
unions, probably because Negroes did 
not know very much about them. 
Then came Thomas B. Patterson, a 
county agent who stimulated the lead- 
ers in Rowan County to preach, teach, 
and practice the principles on which 
credit unions are based. The people 
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NEGROES 


responded by joining the first credit 
union which was organized and oper- 
ated by Negroes in 1918. Here they 
placed their small savings and as a 
result of this pooling of funds, they 
provided their own credit in time of 
need. Of the four vital instruments 
of production, the supply of capital 
and credit are of primary importance 
and should be owned and controlled 
by the common man. This was an 
actuality in Rowan County. 

By 1919 there were four Negro 
credit unions in North Carolina. In 
three years these associations had over 
$10,000 in resources, an unheard of 
amount of money for poor Negro 
farmers to own and control. The 
farmers of the area were enjoying a 
very real degree of prosperity at this 
time. Later, Mr. Patterson was trans- 
ferred to Virginia and with him went 
the driving force which had made 
credit unions so successful. The de- 
pression of the late 1929 swept the 
country and before its blast the Negro 
credit unions in North Carolina with- 
ered away and faded from the picture. 

Shortly after the credit union law 
was passed in conservative Virginia 
in 1922, a credit union was organized 
at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia by several faculty members and 
agricultural students. Its life was 
very short, for it went out of existence 
even before it was fully organized. 
The organizers ran into a stream of 
legal technicalities and were so dis- 
couraged that they dropped the 
project. 

In spite of these failures Negro 
credit unions were being organized in 
various parts of the country. In 1928, 
associations were organized in Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts, and each 
year, with the exception of 1934 saw 
new credit unions come into being. 
With the passage of the Federal credit 
union law in 1934 an added impetus 
was given to the whole credit union 
movement. In 1942 supervision of 
Federally chartered credit unions was 
transferred by Executive Order from 
the Farm Credit Administration to the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 


Negro Groups Grow 


Each year since 1935 has seen the 
addition of more and more Negro as- 
sociations of which a majority have 
secured charters from the Federal 
government. Today credit unions are 
owned and operated by Negroes in 27 
states and in the District of Columbia. 
These states extend over the whole 
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country—from Massachusetts on the 
east to California on the west and from 
Minnesota on the north southward to 
Texas and Florida. 

There were 136 Negro credit unions 
in the United States at the end of 1942 
of which 63 percent was in the South 
which contains about 75 percent of the 
Negro population of the United States. 
Of these 86 credit unions in the 
South, 33 are in North Carolina which 
has taken the lead in the South and in 
the nation in the number of Negro 
credit unions in operation. Most of 
these associations in North Carolina 
are state chartered, because in the 
main to the liberal credit union law in 
the state. There appears to be very 
little relationship between the num- 
ber of Negro credit unions in a state 
and the Negro population of that state. 
Mississippi with a Negro population 
in 1940 of 1,074,578 has only one Negro 
credit union, Georgia with a Negro 
population of 1,084,927 has seven asso- 
ciations, North Carolina with 981,298 
Negroes has 33 credit unions, South 
Carolina with 42.9 percent (814,164) 
of its population colored has three 
credit unions, while Arkansas with a 
colored population of 482,578 does not 
have any Negro credit unions. On the 
other hand, Louisiana with a Negro 
population of 849,308 has 14 credit 
unions. 


Teachers Lead 


Of these 136 Negro credit unions in 
the United States, 69 are state char- 
tered or, in other words, have secured 
their charters from the state in which 
they are operating and 67 have federal 
charters. There are about as many 
state credit unions as there are federal 
credit unions. 

There are various types of credit 
unions and for purposes of classifica- 
tion they have been divided into 
groups—educational, rural, urban, 
business or occupational, religious, 
housing projects, fraternal, and mis- 
cellaneous. There are more Negro 
credit unions of the educational type 
than any other kind. These 36 asso- 





by Samuel A. Rosenberg 


ciations are found in 12 states and in 
the District of Columbia. Member- 
ship in these associations is limited to 
teachers and workers in the public 
schools, to teachers, workers, parents 
and interested persons in Parent- 
Teachers Associations, to teachers be- 
longing to city or state teachers asso- 
ciations or leagues and to those who 
work in state or private colleges. 
There are eight educational credit 
unions in North Carolina, six in Vir- 
ginia, four in Louisiana, two in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia, and one 
in Oklahoma and Kentucky. 

Eleven Negro colleges contain credit 
unions. In spite of the varying activ- 
ities of colleges, quite a few of the 
Negro colleges have interested them- 
selves in credit unions and coopera- 
tives and are teaching such courses as 
part of their curricula. One college 
has a credit union among the students 
as well as among the faculty and 
workers. Here is real education where 
the theory of the class room and the 
practicality of everyday life are ad- 
vancing side by side. 

A few educational credit unions are 
organized around Parent-Teachers 
Associations but the majority of the 
educational type—twenty-two in 
number—are organized among the 
public schools and teachers associa- 
tions. 


Rural Groups County-Wide 


Rural credit unions are, as a rule, 
county wide in extent, such as the 
Wayne County Federal Credit Union 
of Jessup, Georgia, or the Light of 
Tyrrell Credit Union of Tyrrell Coun- 
ty, North Carolina. Any reputable 
person in the county is eligible to 
membership in the rural credit union. 
Some of these credit unions are cen- 
tered around the local school house 
and usually include the school teach- 
ers of the community but the majority 
of the members are usually farmers 
from the county. A real need exists 
for many more credit unions among 
farmers and more of this type should 
be encouraged. 


Some City-Wide Groups 


Urban credit unions are centered 
around a particular organization and 
are city-wide in scope of membership. 
An example is the Champaign Urbana 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People Credit Union 
of Champaign, Illinois. Membership 
in this organization is open to all 
members of the N.A.A.C.P. in the city 
and membership in the latter organ- 
ization is open to all who are inter- 
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ested in joining. In Oxford, North 
Carolina, is the Granville Credit 
Union in which membership is open 
to any inhabitant of the city. Of the 
24 urban credit unions only seven 
have federal charters and the other 
17 have state charters. As a rule, the 
bond of interest may be somewhat 
looser in state associations than in 
federal associations, although the 
policy of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation appears to be in- 
creasingly favorable to rural groups. 
The Corporation has announced that 
it gives sympathetic attention to all 
applications, and has no set policy as 
to types of credit unions to be favored. 


Active in Company Groups 

Many thousands of Negroes are 
members of credit unions organized in 
industrial plants where the majority 
of members are white people. In 
some of these organizations Negroes 
are members of various committees 
and hold important offices by virtue 
of their interest, effectiveness, and ac- 
tivity in the credit union. Business 
er occupational credit unions among 
Negroes have been on the increase. 
An essential requirement is that the 
membership shall have a common 
business or industrial employer. In 
all, there are sixteen Negro credit 
unions of this type in the United 
States of which six have federal 
charters and ten have state charters. 
The ‘Winston-Salem Industrial Credit 
Union of Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
olina has as its field of membership the 
employees of the Safe Bus Company 


which is probably the largest bus 
company owned and operated by 
Negroes. This credit union has been 


in operation since 1929 and has had a 
successful history. Another business 
credit union is the Louisiana Indus- 
trial Life Insurance Company Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, which includes in 
its membership the employees of this 
insurance company 

Credit unions result in better work- 
ers for industry because they help 
eliminate financial worries. They also 
make for better labor-management 
relations. 


Church Groups Do Much 

Religion is closely allied with social 
improvement particularly with the 
improvement of people who are pov- 
erty stricken. Much has been done 
by religious groups to help eliminate 
poverty by means of the credit union. 
The church, Sunday school, or re- 
ligious club may be the nucleus about 
which the credit union may develop. 
The bond of interest is the common 
religion of the people of that church. 
On December 31, 1942 there were 13 
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credit unions operating in Negro 
churches. There should be a credit 
union in practically every church in 
the country. 

The first Negro church credit union 
was the Wesley Chapel Federal Credit 
Union of Houston, Texas, which was 
organized on April 23, 1936. This was 
followed by the Fannie Peck of Bethel 
A.M.E. Church Credit Union of De- 
troit, Michigan on July 31, 1936. Dur- 
ing the next year a third was organ- 
ized in New York City, St. Martins 
Federal Credit Union and a fourth in 
Los Angeles, California, Wesley Meth- 
odist Church Federal Credit Union. 
Most of the church credit unions have 
been organized since 1940. In North 
Carolina the first Negro Church Credit 
Union was organized on December 18, 
1942. Within recent years the church 
has extended its services in order to 
give its members aid in their whole 
circle of life including social, economic, 
recreational, and religious. The credit 
union has proven its worth in the 
economic aspect of life and its prob- 
lems. 


14 in Housing Projects 


Since most of the housing projects 
are of federal origin it is easily seen 
why almost all credit unions in these 
projects have secured federal charters. 
There are ten housing project credit 
unions the first of which was organ- 
ized in 1937 in New Jersey. This was 
followed in 1938 by four more in vari- 
ous states including Florida, Georgia, 
Ohio, and the District of Columbia. 
While there are not many credit 
unions in housing projects they have 
shown that successful credit unions 
can be operated with the common 
bond being that of neighbors. 

The fraternal and miscellaneous 
groups each have three credit unions 
to their credit. Where the fraternal 
organization is a closely knit organiza- 
tion a good credit union may be found, 
but if the fraternity is loose in its or- 
ganization, the credit union is not very 
successful. 


Total Assets $500,000 


The total assets of Negro credit 
unions, based upon forty-nine returns 
is estimated at $500,000 on December 
31, 1942. In addition there are many 
associations which are composed of 
both white and Negro members. This 
is especially true in large organiza- 
tions employing many Negroes such 
as the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Company. Associations 
vary greatly in size from a minimum 
of assets of $40 to over $26,000 with 
the average amounting to $3,322.50. 
Some credit union authorities main- 
tain that an association should have at 
least $5,000 in assets in order for it to 
be in a good position to carry on its 


affairs in a_ satisfactory manner. 
Others place the minimum total assets 
at a much lower figure. Perhaps vari- 
ous figures may be in order because 
what may be good under one set of 
circumstances may not do at all in an- 
other instance. Conditions are heter- 
ogeneous depending on the commu- 
nity and a small credit union which 
is growing rather slowly may be 
building far better than one which 
is having a mushroom growth. This 
is particularly true in rural commu- 
nities where credit unions with assets 
of $500, $1,000, $1,200, and $1,500 can 
be found which are in a healthy con- 
dition. The average amount invested 
by a shareholder in a rural credit 
union is smaller than is the investment 
in shares of the urban credit union. 
An important consideration is not how 
much are the present assets of the 
credit union but have they been in- 
creasing steadily over a period of 
years. 

The estimated membership in Negro 
credit unions is 19,000 which repre- 
sents only 11.8 percent of the potential 
membership in existing associations. 
If all those people who are eligible to 
be members actually became mem- 
bers of existing credit unions, the total 
membership would be over 160,000. 
This does not include those who are 
members of associations which con- 
tain both white and Negro members. 
The thirty-two associations which 
sent in complete returns in a recent 
survey showed a potential member- 
ship of 36,915. The need for concen- 
trated educational work can easily be 
seen. Only a minute proportion of 
possible members in credit unions are 
actually members and the potential 
field for memberships has merely been 
touched. 

The right kind of educational pro- 
grams may be the difference between 
success and. failure of a credit union. 
Where the member really understands 
what a credit union is, he is a staunch 
supporter for all time. But if he is not 
aware of the possibilities of the credit 
union he acts as a damper on the 
growth of the organization. New 
members should be told that they will 
be called upon to participate actively 
in the credit union. Generally, their 
response will be enthusiastic. 


Loan Losses Low 


Thirty-two returns showed _ that 
9,001 loans amounting to $643,459 have 
been made since these credit unions 
were organized. A conservative es- 
timate of loans made by all Negro 
credit unions would exceed $2,700,000. 
Losses on these loans have been ex- 
tremely low. In Negro federal credit 
losses were .075 percent or, in other 
words, for every $100 loan made by 
the credit unions there was a loss of 
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only 7.5 cents, a very fine portrayal of 
honesty and integrity and business 
acumen on the part of people who are 
particularly in need of this kind of 
record so that they can demonstrate 
the advantages to be derived from 
equal economic opportunity. Losses 
in state credit unions were higher than 
in federal credit unions and amounted 
to 27 cents for each $100 loan, a cred- 
itable record. More than half of the 
credit unions reporting showed that 
they had no bad loans and in several 
the total loss from this source was less 
than $25. 

Many associations insure their 
members who have loans. In case the 
member dies while owing the credit 
union the insurance company will pay 
the full amount of the loan. The 
premium is paid by the credit union 
and the benefits are very helpful in 
time of stress. 

Loans of a few dollars or of several 
hundred may be secured depending 
on the size of the credit union, the 
purpose of the loan, the character of 
the borrower-member, and his col- 
lateral. The average loan granted by 
state chartered credit unions was $75 
and in federal chartered associations 
it was slightly less. 

Loans outstanding for 15 credit 
unions on December, 1938 were $17,- 
705, on December, 1939 $37,256, in 
1940, $64,027, in 1941, $80,115, and in 
1942, $67,918. Each year saw a steady 
increase except 1942 which was only 
slightly in excess of 1940. 

The interest rate charged by all as- 
sociations reporting ranged from 5/12 
of one percent to one percent per 
month. The rates varied greatly in 
state associations whereas in all fed- 
eral credit unions it was one percent 
per month. Generally, the rate used 
by most associations is one percent a 
month on the unpaid balance. 


Dangers to Guard Against 


It must be admitted that some credit 
unions fail, and it is well for new and 
old groups to review the causes of 
these failures in order that they may 
profit by them. It should be stressed, 
however, that none of these causes 
should discourage any group which 
has a real need for credit union serv- 
ice, and which has among its members 
persons with vision, and public spirit, 
and determination. 

Failures among credit unions are 
due to many causes of which one of 
the most important is a membership 
which does not understand what a 
credit union really is and what its 
purposes are. The treasurer, the 
membership committee or the educa- 
tional committee can help or hinder 
the credit union by giving or failing 
to give new members the information 
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which will help them become intel- 
ligent concerning credit union partic- 
ipants. Lack of interest on the part 
of members can be traced to an unin- 
formed membership. This lack of in- 
terest manifests itself in a decrease or 
the lack of an increase in membership. 

Another important cause of failures 
is the lack of trained people to care 
for the financial records. This is one 
of the important aspects of the success 
or failure of associations. There is a 
real need to train people so that they 
can become efficient in record keeping. 
This is particularly the case in rural 
areas. 


Where the bond of interest has been 
weakened or broken, the result is 
usually chalked up as a failure for the 
credit union. This has been true 
where a credit union was built around 
an organization which fails. Naturally, 
the credit union follows suit shortly 
thereafter. 


In certain instances credit unions 
have been built by and around one 
individual. While he was active in 
the association, all continued well but 
when he left the country or commu- 
nity or school or shop, the credit union 
went on the downgrade because no 
one was ready or interested to take 
up where he left off. A one-man or- 
ganization is not a wise group to fol- 
low. An interested membership is 
essential for healthy growth. 


There are other causes for failures 
which include lack of leadership and 
lack of interest. A great deal of diffi- 
culty has been met in finding treas- 
urers with sufficient training to keep 
adequate records. At least one south- 
ern state is now making plans to avoid 
this difficulty by providing a man in 
the field to develop and train credit 
union leaders. 


Some credit unions have failed due 
to violating the law and to insolvency. 
In one case the credit union’s affairs 
were abandoned due to the inability 
to obtain investments by eligible per- 
sons. Some associations may be too 
small to continue to operate economi- 
cally while others run into legal diffi- 
culties. Some credit unions had to 
suspend operations because the man- 
ner and method of operating were 
poor and in addition, poor records 
were kept. 


One of the greatest causes of failures 
is poor management. It may be the 
fault of the officers or of some of them 
or of the treasurer. More and more 
people are being trained by taking 
part in credit union activities so that 
they will be in a good position to man- 
age the credit union if and when the 
occasion demands. Poor management 
sometimes shows itself through a poor 
loan policy. 

When the bond of membership is 


too loose or too widespread, the result 
may end in failure. When an adverse 
employment situation arises in a plant 
or in a community, the credit union 
will soon feel the results of these cir- 
cumstances. Some communities are 
looking ahead to the future and are 
building up a strong credit union to 
take care of a “rainy day.” Other 
cooperative ventures are in the mak- 
ing which use the credit union as a 
home base from which to operate. 
Where there is financial strength there 
is usually the means to success. 

The success of credit unions is based 
on the felt need of such an organiza- 
tion in a community. This is true 
regardless of whom the people may be. 
The credit union movement has been 
from the beginning a movement of 
poor people. It has also attracted 
middle class people who have taken 
control of much of its activities. 

The great expansion of the credit 
union movementewill come when poor 
people will join in and really build up 
an effective structure which will ful- 
fill the needs of the majority of the 
people. This is taking place in a 
small way among rural Negro groups. 
The grave danger is that most of the 
credit union membership may not be 
enlightened to the full meaning and 
purpose of credit unions, as they must 
be if they are to build a solid founda- 
tion for a strong movement for the 
betterment of their fellow man and 
of themselves. 





Ahead 26 Percent 


Families buying farms under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
have repaid 26 percent more on their 
loans than the proportion necessary 
to pay out in full over the 40-year 
period, the War Food Administration 
has reported. 

These payments “ahead of schedule” 
are the result of a variable payment 
plan followed by 77 percent of the 
borrowers. Under this plan families 
are billed for smaller than average 
amounts in poor years, but are billed 
for larger than average payments 
when good incomes justify it. 









AND To MAKE ROOM UPON _ 
THE EARTH FOR HONEST ~~ 
MEN TOLIVE INY “a 





>» The whole wide ether is the eagle’s 
way: The whole earth is a brave 
man’s fatherland.—Euripides. 
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HY 


shouldn't farmers have 


the same advantage of pay- 
roll deductions that factory 


workers have?” said G. L. Moseson, 
fieldman for the Farmers Union 
Central Exchange, and a director of 
the South Dakota Credit Union 
League. In his work ‘among the rural 
groups of his territory, Mr. Mose- 
son encountered the problem that 
faces many agricultural type credit 


unions: that farmers receive their in- 


come in large amounts at harvest 


time, or when they sell their live stock, 
and have little to live on the rest of 
the 
are difficult to repay weekly or month- 
lv, and it would be likewise impossible 
to expect 


time. Installment purchases thus 


farmers funds 
their 


union 


to deposit 
regularly to share accounts in 
their 

Unlike many of us, instead of just 
idly thinking about it, Mr. Moseson 
worked on the problem until he found 
the answer. In his travels through the 
country he that farmers 
actually have more regularity of in- 
come than commonly supposed. Be- 
cause of diversification, a good many 
of them sell milk 
othe products 
days 


credit 


discovered 


29s and 
every few 
a steady income 


cream, e: 
regularly 
and thus have 
the year around 
So-——why deduction 
made from their checks received from 
the and the 
money deposited in the credit union? 
In that way they could build up their 


not have a 


cooperative creamery 


share balances, 01 loans when 
that Then, to carry it a 
step farther, why not add a little to the 
bill when the buys from his 
cooperative merchandise store or oil 
company, and put that into the credit 


treasury? 


repay 


IS necessary 


farme} 


union Thus the plan was 
born 
Now to carry out this plan. Find a 


credit union among a rural group con- 





William O. Knight. Jr., is managing director 
of the South Dakota Credit Union League 
and Cuna national director for South Dakota. 





nected with the cooperative movement 
that will agree to adopt the idea. Why 
not try the Sanborn County Farmers 
Union Federal Credit Union located 
at Alpena, South Dakota? They have 
a fine cooperative setup with a cream- 
ery, oil company and a general mer- 
chandise store all located in this little 
community of about 500 people serv- 
ing the surrounding farms, located in 
about the middle of the eastern half of 


South Dakota, about twenty miles 
southwest of Huron. 
On the evening of January 25th, 


1944, at the annual meeting of tnis 
credit union, with Ralph A. Hayes. 
manager of the oil company, former 
treasurer, and now the president, pre- 
siding, Mr. Moseson outlined his pro- 
posal to the members. He showed 
them how they could maintain a 
steady flow of deposits into the credit 
union and create a renewed interest 
among others who were not now mem- 
bers. Perhaps he was amazed, but the 
design he pictured caught the imagin- 
ation of the officers and members of 





A New Design 


for RURAL credit unions 


by William O. Knight, Jr. 


the credit union and their approval 
was unanimous. 

But the real test of the pudding is in 
the eating. How will the plan work? Let 
the results speak for themselves. The 
Sanborn County Farmers Union Fed- 
eral Credit Union has had tough sled- 
ding since its inception, never really 
reaching a going state. Last year they 
were almost ready to call the whole 
thing off, as there was not a single loan 
on the books and they were definitely 
in the red. Then on about October Ist, 
Paul J. Tebay of the Cooperative 
Creamery was chosen as the new 
treasurer, and knowing that a good, 
working credit’ union might create 
enough income to wipe off the deficit, 
worked continuously at the job of 
building up the membership. In the 
four months prior to the annual meet- 
ing, Mr. Tebay signed up 27 new 
members. The deduction plan was all 
that the members needed to see the 
bright future for their group. 

Since the meeting the officers have 
worked out the method for deductions 





Deanne Hannah, youngest member of the Sanborn County Farmers Union Federal Credit 
Union and daughter of co-op creamery Manager T. W. Hannah, making a deposit. Treas- 
urer Paul J. Tebay is completing the transaction. The others are Roland Hayes, chairman 
of supervisory committee; R. A. Hayes, president; Edward Wagner, chairman of credit 
committee; Harry Christensen, member of supervisory committee and manager of co-op 
store: and Reinhold Neuharth, a director of the credit union. They are all active boosters. 
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on cream checks only. This is on a 
voluntary basis. Any credit union 
member can agree to deductions in 
any amount he wishes from his checks. 
So far 40% agreed to 5% and 60% 
permit 10% withholding. $75.23 has 
already been credited to member’s ac- 
counts in the three weeks of opera- 
tion. Seven new members have been 
signed up, and many more are inves- 
tigating this feature. The cooperative 
employees have authorized deductions 
from their pay checks for an average 
of 6% of their salaries. The officers are 
now developing the method of adding 
to purchases at the store and oil com- 
pany. Mr. Tebay states that there is a 
decided growing interest and increase 
of deposits will accelerate during the 
coming months. The farmers are talk- 
ing about the plan, and the whole 
community is excited about it. Loans 
too are stepping up. Right now 70% 
of the assets are loaned out—the high- 
est percentage in the history of this 
credit union. As more funds are avail- 
able, loans can be made for heavy 
farm machinery and similar purposes, 
which will help the farmers and credit 
_ union alike. 

Surely this points the way for a new 
design among rural credit unions. 
Since the sod has been broken and the 
first seed planted, there is every rea- 
son to expect other groups to follow 
the leadership of the Sanborn County 
Farmers Union Federal Credit Union 
of Alpena, South Dakota. 


Health in War Time 


An extremely interesting article en- 
titled “Our Health in Wartime” by 
Louis I. Dublin, statistician for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, appears in the February issue 
of Harper’s Macazine. Dr. Dublin has 
at his disposal the mortality data on 
thirty million Americans and Cana- 
dians, which makes his findings on the 
national health situation authoritative. 

Despite war dislocations, with men 
and women working harder and long- 
er, coupled with a reduction of all 
types of medical facilities, Mr. Dublin 
reports that as far as the United States 
is concerned the health of our civilian 
population is extraordinary good. The 
death rate in, 1942 (10.4 per thousand) 
was the lowest in our history. In 1943 
the rate was a little higher, but the 
rise was not serious and compares 
with some of the best years before the 
war. 

Dr. Dublin’s article reviews the do- 
mestic picture and then analyzes for- 
eign conditions, using the best avail- 
able sources, carefully weighed for 
their credibility. It is well worth read- 
ing—Savincs Bank Lire INSURANCE 
News. 
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They Do NOT Retreat 


An increasing number of reports 
indicate that many credit unions are 
not only weathering the operating 
problems posed by the war, but are 
actually advancing on all fronts. Their 
membership, their total assets, and the 
amount of their outstanding loans are 
all on the increase. 

Because of these reports, and in an 
effort to make available to all credit 
unions the secret of these credit 
unions’ wartime success, THE BRIDGE 
has sent a questionnaire to all league 
managing directors, asking for the 
names of credit unions making out- 
standing wartime records. THE Bripce 
is making a survey of these credit 
unions from which it hopes to obtain a 
number of helpful articles. 

Below is a list of the credit unions 
so far included in the survey. If your 
credit union is not listed, and you feel 
it should be, let THE Brince know. 


> Beechcraft Employees CU, Wichita, 
Kansas 


> Bell Telephone Employees CU, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 

> Boeing Employees CU, Wichita, 
Kansas 

> Broome County Teachers FCU, 


Binghamton, New York 

> Cessna Employees 

Kansas 

> Christian CU, Coffeyville, Kansas 

» Co-op CU, Madison, Wisconsin 

> Decatur Wabash CU, Decatur, IIli- 

nois 

> Fruehauf Kansas Employees CU, 

Kansas City, Kansas 

> Gair Cartons Employees FCU, Pier- 

mont, New York 

> Greater New York FCU, New York, 

New York 

> Havre Great Northern CU, Havre, 

Montana 

> Hereford, Texas 

Texas 

> Hutchinson Utility Operators CU, 

Hutchinson, Kansas 

>» K C Airaco FCU, Kansas City, 

Kansas 

> KCS 

Kansas 

> Kansas FCU, Wichita, Kansas 

> Kingan Employees Richmond, Vir- 

ginia FCU, Richmond, Virginia 

> McNally Pittsburgh Mfg. CU, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

>» N.A.A.K. FCU, Kansas City, Kansas 

> Reno Co-op FCU, Hutchinson, Kan- 

sas 

> Richmond Postal 


CU, Wichita, 


FCU, Hereford, 


(Pittsburg) CU, Pittsburg, 


CU, Richmond, 


Virginia 

> Ritter Employees CU, Rochester, 
New York 

> Roanoke VAF Employees FCU, 


Roanoke, Virginia 
> Southern CU, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see 


> Twin City Co-op CU, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

> Westphalia Community CU, Harlan, 
Iowa 


Loan by Loan Builds Home 


(The following story is reprinted 
from THe Maritime Co-operator.) 

“A credit union is as important as 
the vision of the people who organize 
it. It may be a means of combating 
usury. It may be a convenient and 
humane way of saving money and 
making loans at low rates. Or it may 
be the foundation of a better and fuller 
community life. It may be the bridge- 
head of democracy on the forbidding 
coast of finance. What it shall be is up 
to the members.”—Tue Bripce. 

What the credit union means to 
Delbert Purdy, past-president of the 
Truro Printers Credit Union, is illus- 
trated in the following story sent in to 
us by Mr. M. M. Johnson of the Truro 
Printing and Publishing Co. 

Mr. Purdy is employed with the 
Truro Datty NEws as a _ pressman. 
About three years ago he conceived 
the idea that he would like to build 
his own home. Financing it presented 
the first problem. However, having 
joined the Truro Printers Credit 
Union a short time before as one of its 
charter members, he applied for one 
of the first loans granted by the new 
credit union. 

With this first loan he built the 
foundation for the house. Step by step, 
from then on, the credit union pro- 
vided the cash for materials towards 
the construction of the home. 

“It must have been with a distinct 
feeling of pride of accomplishment,” 
writes Mr. Johnson, “that Mr. Purdy 
moved his family into their new home 
on 5 Adam Street a few weeks ago.” 

To undertake to build a house with- 
out having had any previous experi- 
ence in this respect is a tremendous 
task. And it required great powers of 
stick-to-it-ive-ness to take out loan 
after loan, with regular repayment, 
until the house was completed. 

However, thanks to the credit union 
with its easy payments on loans, low 
rate of interest and the sympathetic 
understanding of the credit committee 
worry is reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. Johnson continues, “The credit 
union home of the Purdy family is a 
sturdy, well-built bungalow, and it 
has been suggested that it should bear 
the insignia of ‘the little man with the 
umbrella’.” 

All members of the Purdy family, 
including their daughter Jean and 
three sons Douglas, Lorne and Lionel 
are members of the Truro Printers 


Credit Union. 
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Roy Reports 


"I may be off the beam,” spoke up Madge Henry, “but it seems 
to me to be rather silly to be worrying about next year’s an- 


by Clifton Graham 


OW let’s have the report of the 
annual meeting committee,” 
said President James Brow- 


nell, turning to Roy Harper, commit- 
tee chairman. The board of directors 
of the ABCo Credit Union had just 
finished the routine business of its 
regular monthly meeting. 

“T may be off the beam,” spoke up 
Madge Henry, “but it seems to me 
rather silly to be worrying about next 
year’s annual meeting now. It’s over 
nine months off, and there is nothing 
much we can do about it until Novem- 
ber or December anyway.” 

“That’s tommyrot!” exclaimed Tim 
Barnes, in his outspoken way which 
was entirely without malice, as they 
all knew. “It may be news to you, 
Madge, but many organizations begin 
preparations for their annual meet- 
ings while they are still cleaning up 
the litter of the previous meetings. I 
think it is just plain common sense 
for us to begin planning for our next 
meeting now.” 

“Well, at least we can hear what 
the annual meeting committee has to 
say, since we have asked it to report 
to us at this meeting,” interposed 
President Brownell. “Let’s have your 
report, Roy.” 

“I have no written report,” Roy 
said. “I plan to have things better or- 
ganized and down in black and white 
for you at future meetings, but here 
briefly is the present lay of the land. 

“So far I have appointed only two 
other members to the committee, Bill 
Miller and Mary Jabowsky. Also, I 
consider Henry Merkel ex-officio a 
member, as chairman of the educa- 
tional committee. Ultimately I expect 
to have quite a large committee ar- 
ranged in subcommittees to take care 
of the various chores involved in put- 
ting the meeting across. 

“I have here a tentative list of the 
jobs to be done which I shall review 
briefly at this time. Some of these may 
seem to overlap onto the province of 
the other committees set up the same 





*See February Brince, pages 28-29. 
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nual meeting now .. 


time mine was.* That does not mean 
that I do not intend to cooperate with 
those committees. I do intend to do so. 
In fact, we'll lean very heavily upon 
the education committee and upon the 
board of directors. 

“But I do think it important that all 
phases of the arrangements for the 
meetings should be the ultimate re- 
sponsibility of this committee. I think 
the committee should have complete 
responsibility, and be allowed to call 
for assistance as and when needed, 
within reason of course, and subject 
to the approval of this board. Other- 
wise there is risk of confusion and 
perhaps the lack of the concentrated 
drive we must have if the meeting is 
to be as successful as it should be. 

“I don’t want to give the impression 
that I’m expecting any trouble. I know 
that Hank and I agree on this and I’m 
sure that the rest of you will see my 
point.” 

“You're entirely right, Roy,” Hank 
said. 


They're Planned That Way 

“This is really what I’m driving at,” 
Roy continued, “We’ve got to make 
our annual meetings really mean 
something. We’ve got to get our mem- 
bers out to them. And we've got to 
see that the members don’t come in 
vain; that they are really given the 
opportunity to run their own credit 
union in the democratic way. Good 
annual meetings, where the members 
really rule and our glad they came, 
don’t just happen. They are planned 
that way; painstakingly planned, too. 
That’s why I consider it so important 
that the work of this committee be 
carefully organized and pushed for- 
ward. 


“As I see it, if we can get and keep 
our members positively interested in 
the running of their own credit union 
we shall do more than just promote 
the growth of the credit union. We 
shall do a good deal toward promoting 
their interest in democratic participa- 
tion in general. Too many people in 
this land of democracy are giving lip 


“That’s tommyrot!” exclaimed Tim. 


service to the rule of the people but 
actually are too often doing nothing 
about it; absolute nothing. 

“With dictators in foreign lands, and 
dictatorial monopolies all over the 
world, challenging the ability of the 
people to take care of their own wel- 
fare, and undertaking to exploit we, 
the people, it is up to us to provide in 
the running of our credit union as 
large a backlog of democratic experi- 
ence as we possibly can. Our meetings 
must not be attended by only a few 
members, or by many members only 
out for a free feed, or by many mem- 
bers who are not given an opportunity 
to express their wishes adequately. 
They must be attended by many mem- 
bers, who are well informed about 
the affairs of their credit union, and 
who are given the opportunity to say 
their say and express their will.” 

“IT think we all agree with that, 
Roy,” broke in Jim. “And since our 
time is rather short, perhaps we had 
better get down to specific cases. Just 


what did you have in mind we should 
do.” 


First of All 


“Well, first of all—and thanks, Jim, 
for getting me down to brass tacks— 
I think we should find out just what 
sort of a meeting the membership 
would like to have. Should it be a 
dinner meeting? Should we have a 
movie? Or a speaker? Or dancing? 
Should we have amateur talent en- 
tertainment? What talents do our 
members have which could be used? 
There are probably many other ques- 
tions you and my committee will think 
of to ask the members which will help 
us round up a program which will 
click. 

“Hank has promised to get his com- 
mittee to work on the problem of find- 
ing the answers to such questions, 
through both the bulletin and personal 
contacts. Besides helping us in a very 
democratic way to plan the meeting, 
this will also serve as step one in pub- 
licising it. 

“Then I think we should give a good 
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bit of attention to methods of promot- 
ing the maximum of membership par- 
ticipation. I am very much interested 
in -the idea of organizing the meeting 
into small discussion groups which I 
came across in the December Brince.* 
Each group discusses the reports and 
exchanges ideas before the whole 
membership is called together. This 
allows many more members to express 
their views and to contribute their 
suggestions. I'd like to try it, but if we 
do we'll have to have it carefully 
planned and executed. I propose to 
have a submittee work on it. 

“Then there ought to be a special 
subcommittee just to work up spe- 
cific ways of getting the attendance 
we want. It might promote a contest 
among the departments of the plant. 
Or it might offer door prizes. Or I 
don’t know what else. There are a lot 
of things it could do I’m sure. 

“And we'll need somebody to look 
after the newspaper publicity before 
and after the meeting. But these are 
all detail jobs. And there will be 
others coming up as we go along. 

“What I really want to do at this 
meeting is to see if you agree with me 
that our annual meetings should be 
built up in the minds of our members 
as among the most important events 
in their year’s activities. Shall we go 
ahead and lay ambitious plans and be- 
gin now to working on them, along 
the lines I have suggested in a rough 
way—perhaps too roughly?” 


Featured Events 


“T see what Roy is driving at,” spoke 
up Hank. “I’m all for making our 
meetings featured events in the lives 
of our members, and I move that Roy 
be given every possible encourage- 
ment and help. I suggest that his com- 
mittee draw up a tentative budget as 
soon as possible to submit to us for 
approval, so that it will know what it 
has to work with. And I think we 
should appropriate as generous 
amount as we reasonably can. Cer- 
tainly we shouldn’t be stingy in pro- 
viding for the meeting at which the 
members exercise their democratic 
sovereignty. I for one will promise 
Roy that the educational committee 
will back him up one hundred per- 
cent.” 

“I should have mentioned the bud- 
get needs of our committee,” said Roy. 
“Thanks, Hank, for the assist. How- 
ever, I may say that I think we can 
keep ‘finances down to a mnimum. I 
have in mind no lavish expenditures. 
In fact many meetings that cost the 
most are the least successful in really 





*“See “How to make an annual 
meeting popular—and vice versa!” 
pages 268-269, December Brince. 
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obtaining membership participation. 
But we shall need some money, and 
I'll plan to have a tentative budget on 
hand for the next meeting.” 

“T assume we are all impressed by 
Roy’s enthusiasm and his proposed 
approach to the annual meeting ar- 
rangements, so if there are no objec- 
tions I shall instruct him to procede 
along the lines indicated, and to sub- 
mit proposal at the next meeting, as 
Hank suggests.” There were no objec- 
tions. To the contrary, there was uni- 
versal and wholehearted approval. 


Educational Insurance 


“One of the gravest misuses of en- 
dowment insurance is selling it on 
children’s lives for so-called educa- 
tional purposes,” says the Massachu- 
setts Savincs Bank Lire INSURANCE 
News. “The children cannot pay the 
premiums and the death of the wage- 
earner or loss of his income will de- 
feat this purpose. Therefore, it is 





Educational Committee 
TIP 


It is easier to plan a well- 
developed educational program 
if you obtain the help of the 
Loan Packet provided by Cuna 
Educational Services, Madison 1, 
Wisconsin. It may be borrowed 
for 30 days free of charge. 















, a 


Ruth Monsler and Seaman S/2 Anna May Young Selling war bonds in booth of McDonald 
Works Employees Federal Credit Union, McDonald, Ohio. Shown outside the booth are: 
Cainwen Humphries, Midshipman Jack Matthews, Mary Margaret Heilman, Lieutenant Jack 
Watson, George Pavlick, Edgar Lauser, McDonald Electrical Superintendent scanning his 
just-bought bonds; Philip W. Sterphone. president of the credit union: and George Jones. 


strongly recommended that most of 
the money available for insurance be 
spent to insure the father’s life for the 
protection of the family. If he dies, the 
child has the proceeds of the policy. If 
both live, a part of the father’s policy 
may be surrendered and the cash 
value used for educational purposes. 

“Aside from the fact that the com- 
mon practice of buying small weekly 
premium endowment policies on chil- 
dren’s lives is diverting money which 
might be better spent for insurance 
on the father’s life, it may be pointed 
out that the average amount of these 
policies is too small to finance an edu- 
cation. It must be supplemented by 
additional income which assumes the 
father to be alive and working. This 
contingency demands that the insur- 
ance be on the parent’s life for the 
child’s protection. 

“Another absurdity is that many 
20-year endowment policies are writ- 
ten on the lives of children age 1 to 
10 maturing when they are 21 to 30 for 
the purpose of “sending them to col- 
lege.” Obviously, if they aren’t started 
by that time, there is little chance that 
they will then begin. It may be pointed 
out that by the end of 20 years, the 
parents may be in greater need of the 
funds to take care of old age than will 
be the children then starting life with 
their future before them. 


“To assure an education for a child, 
the best plan is to insure the person 
responsible for the child’s support and 
for the payment of premiums.” 
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NNOUNCER. I regret to advise 
that it will be impossible to 
give the special feature an- 


nounced for tonight due to the fact 
that we have been unable to make sat- 
isfactory arrangements with Time and 
Lire. However, we have made other 
plans which we hope will be just as 
satisfactory. We have contacted BripcE 
MacazZIneE and they have prepared the 
feature for tonight with the assistance 
of their well known announcer, 

Mr. Eastbrook U. Bore ’Em. 

Mr. U. Bore ’Em. 

Announcer. Brioce Marcues ON in 
conjunction with Broce MAGAZINE 
takes pleasure in announcing a special 
feature prepared exclusively for this 
program 

“The Life of Al Watkins” 

Any resemblance between char- 
acters on this program and individuals 
in this audience is purely premed- 
itated. 

BRIDGE MARCHES ON. 

It is December 27, 1908. The scene 
opens in the sleepy little town of 
Dickinson, North Dakota. Rev. Wat- 
kins is pacing up and down—a baby 
is being born to this quiet peaceful 
household. Suddenly the calm is 
broken—a voice is heard. 

Voice. Waa — Waa — Waa — Coo 

Coo-operation. 

Announcer. It is Elbert K. Watkins. 

1912. At the age of*3 Elbert moves 
with his family to Bismarck..He,is just 
beginning to say a few words. What 
are his first words—Papa—Mamma— 
No! His first words are: 

Voice. Credit Union—Cooperatives. 

Announcer. From that time on 
these words were ever in his mind. 
Al grew up. He went to school. His 
playmates used to go to Al to borrow 
from him at 1% a month. 

Voice. Al, I need 25c to pay the drug 
store. 

Al. “Well, let’s see now what do you 
really need—is that all you owe? How 
about the llc you owe the candy store 
and the 9c you owe the toy store?” 

Announcer. So credit union ideas 
were started early. Al attended Gram- 
mar School, High School—always im- 
proving his knowledge. 
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AL MARCHES ON! 


Clever mock-radio program honors Army 


Inductee Al Watkins for fine service 


rendered Louisiana Credit Union League 


BRIDGE MARCHES ON. 

1927 the family moved to Minne- 
apolis—another move and not the last 
—was it the rent? 

1927—-Al attended Jamestown Col- 
lege at Jamestown, N. D. 

1929 he moved to Fargo, N. C., to at- 
tend the North Dakota State College. 
There he managed a lunch room 
which gave him an interest in food he 
never forgot—cooked or uncooked— 
food was to play an important part in 
his life. At North Dakota State College 
Al studied public speaking, social 
science and history, and these topics 
became so entwined that even to this 
day, when making a speech, Al has to 
go back to ancient history, or at least 
as far back as 1848, for his beginning. 
These studies also explain his sociol- 
ogical views, his interest in his fellow 
man—his plans for the betterment of 
his fellow beings. 

Announcer. BRIDGE MARCHES 
ON. 

1930—while attending North Dakota 
State College Al married Agnes Tos- 
seth, his childhood sweetheart. He 
proposes— 

Voice Al. Agnes, you know mar- 
riage is a cooperative, following the 
Rochedale principles—what is your 
vote on forming a cooperative with 


sme? 


Agnes. I vote yes. 

Voice Al. Carried unanimously. 

The marriage ceremony— 

Voice. Agnes, do you promise to 
love, honor and obey and let Elbert go 
out at night to as many meetings as 
he wants? 

Agnes. I do. 

Voice. Elbert, do you promise to see 
your wife and children at least once 
a month? 

Al. I do. 

Voice. I now pronounce you man 
and wife. 

Announcer. 
ON. 

In 1933 Al started work for Piggly 
Wiggly—first as clerk at Fargo, N.D. 
and then was sent to Mandan as man- 
ager of the store there. In 1937 he 
opened his own store in Mandan. 


BRIDGE MARCHES 


Announcer. BRIDGE MARCHES 
ON. 

1937—-Marriage like other coopera- 
tives pays dividends and in 1937 Low- 
ell was born to Al and Agnes Watkins. 

1937-1941—-Al managed his store 
and became more thoroughly imbued 
with credit union and cooperative 
principles. Al is one who practices 
what he preaches, and accordingly in 
1941 he organized a cooperative groc- 
ery in Mandan, to which he sold his 
store and then operated it for the co- 
operative. He organized the Mandan 
Credit Union in his community and 
became its first treasurer—other cred- 
it unions followed—Flasher, Blue 
Grass, Hebron, Elgin, Bismarck 
Teachers, Bismarck Farmers, Driscoll 
Community, Grenora Co-op, Thunder 
Hawk Co-op, Mohall, Wilton, Willow 
City, Walsh, Adams and others, all 
community credit unions. 

In April 1941 a second Watkins div- 
idend was declared—Arliss Watkins 
was born. 

BRIDGE MARCHES ON. 

November 1941—The Louisiana 
Credit Union League placed a notice 
in Brivce that they needed a Manag- 
ing Director. Answers came in from 
New York, Missouri, Illinois, New 
Jersey. Pennsylvania and North Da- 
kota. The committee of Father Castel, 
Fernon, Klein, Moses and Eikel met at 
St. Rita’s to discuss the applicants. 

Eikel. This guy Watkins sounds all 
right. He sure has been active in credit 
union work. 

Fernon. Yes, if he’s done half what 
he says he has done, he’s the man for 
us. 

Eikel. But how will a North Da- 
oktan fit in way down South? 

Fernon. Well, we can see. Shall we 
take him? 

Al. Yes. 

Announcer. So a wire was sent off 
to Al and he wired his acceptance. 
Correspondence passed. He was to 
start work in Lousiana about the first 
of January 1942. On December 30. 
1941, about 9 P.M., a phone rings in 
the home of Harold Moses—(ting a 
ling a ling). 

Voice. Hello—Who?—Oh Watkins' 
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Where are you? Well, I'll tell you how 
to get here. 

Announcer. And in a little while Al 
walked into Harold’s house snow cap, 
ear muffs and all. They started talk- 
ing and haven't stopped yet. Al had 
driven down by way of Madison and 
Chicago to stop at the National Asso- 
ciation office and the Illinois League 
office, spending a few days in each 
place in order to find out a little more 
as to what his work would be. And so 
Al came to Louisiana, and the Louisi- 
ana Credit Union League came to life. 

Charlie took Al around for a few 
weeks and introduced him to the 
Credit Union people in New Orleans 
—soon his snow cap disappeared from 
sight but not from memory. 

February 1942. An office was opened 
in the Balter Building, and then the 
arguments began. 

Voice. Charlie, the credit union 
movement has not done anything yet 
—we are just starting. 

Eikel. But Al... 

Voice. Wait let me finish by gum! 
what we need to do... . 

Eikel. But, Al... 

Voice. And then. 

A miracle had happened—a person 
who could outtalk Charlie Eikel haa 
been found. 

Announcer. BRIDGE MARTZHES 
ON. 

February—March—April—The of- 
fice was filled with talk, mostly of A’ 
and Charlie—discussions—plans—and 
work. 

April 1942—The League Central was 
organized and its office estab'ished in 
the League office. The League and 
League Central needed an office as- 
sistant and our charming Miriam Oats 
was hired as general office factotum. 

A Supply Department was estab- 
lished for better service to our credit 
unions. Credit union after credit 
union was organized. 

July and August 1942—The banner 
organization months. St. Joseph, St. 
Ann, Immaculate Heart of Mary, St. 
John Marie Vianney, Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart, St. Paul, St. Martins- 
ville, practically the whole catalog of 
saints—all community type credit 
unions, and many others. 11 credit 
unions organized in these two months, 
28 credit unions organized during 
1942, more than in any previous year. 
Through the efforts of Al, Louisiana 
secured national recognition—it was 
in the spotlight of the National Asso- 
ciation—the work Al had done in his 
first year as Managing Director, a 
year when organization activities 
everywhere else had taken a drop, 
was constantly referred to throughout 
the country. 

In his annual report to the national 
board of the Credit Union National 
Association, Mr. Roy F. Bergengren 
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singled out Louisiana as a bright spot 
in organization effort. 

The League Central Credit Union 
expanded, more members joined, as- 
sets more than doubled, loans nearly 
tripled—mainly because of the sym- 
pathetic attitude of Al and the Credit 
Committee and the interest with which 
Al discussed the problems of the 
members. 

BRIDGE MARCHES ON. 

1943, March—The annual meeting of 
the League, the best one we ever had. 
We all remember Tom Doig’s excel- 
lent talk and his flattering references 
to Al. 

1943, May—The annual meeting of 
the Credit Union National Association 
—Al and Harold attended as national 
board members and Joe Fernon went 
to see Sally Rand. 

Al served on several committees. 
He impressed everyone with his ear- 
nestness and sincerity. 

An award was made to the League 
organizing the most credit unions per 
1000 of population. Utah with only 10 
credit unions won the plaque, but Al 
and Louisiana received recognition 
for doing the most outstanding job 
during 1942. 

June, 1943—-Six credit unions or- 
ganized this month, including Munic- 
ipal Employees of the City of New 
Orleans. 

July, 1943—Higgins Credit Union 
organized—destined to be the largest 
in the State. Al started them off in the 
right way and they are continuing to 
render excellent service. 

August, 1943—The phone rings— 
(ting a ling a ling). 

Voice. Harold, this is Al. I just re- 
ceived notice of my 1-A classification. 

H.M. What—they can’t do that to us 
—Write the Draft Board—Write the 
Appeal Board—Write Gen. Hershey— 
Write the Secretary of War—Write the 
President—We are a_ semi-essential 
industry. 

Announcer. All to no avail. The 
Draft Board refused to reconsider and 
the Appeal Board refused to change 
the classification. Al remained in 1-A. 

BRIDGE MARCHES ON. 

January, 1944—The year did not 
start auspiciously. Al received a nice 
letter which started off 

Voice. GREETINGS 

Announcer. And ended with 

Voice. Report for examination on 
January 19, 1944, at Mandan, N.D. 

Announcer. Chaos again—Harold 
and Charlie walked around in circles 
—they tried everything—request for 
deferment for 90 days until after the 
Annual Meeting—denied. Wire to 
Brig. Gen. Edwards of North Dakota 
—without result. Date of examination 
changed to end of January in New 
Orleans. 


Finally, January 31, Al reported at 
the Induction Center and by evening 
was sworn in as a soldier in the U. S. 
Army with orders to report at Camp 
Beauregard at Alexandria on Febru- 
ary 21. 

BRIDGE MARCHES ON. 

February 11, 1944—The New Or- 
leans Credit Union Chapter meets. 
The credit unions and the credit union 
people get together to say au revoir to 
Al and to let him know they will miss 
him. This occasion could not pass 
without some tangible expression of 
appreciation of what Al has meant to 
them and done for them, and so 

Speaker. Presentation .... (A 
grateful league presented Al with a 
watch, $125 in cash, and continued 
him on its payroll for the duration for 
the amount of his regular salary less 
what he received from the Army.) 





Costs You Save Your Members 


Another bank which has instituted 
a schedule of charges governing sav- 
ings account activity is the Uptown 
National Bank of Chicago, reports 
the BurroucHs CLeartnc House for 
December, 1943. 

In a folder announcing the schedule 
the bank explained that an analysis 
of the operations of its savings de- 
partment had disclosed a vast in- 
crease in the number of checks cashed 
and withdrawals made, and the de- 
posit of an excessively large number 
of checks. Depositors were requested 
to reduce this excessive activity in 
view of the present need for conserv- 
ing the time of the bank’s employees, 
or pay for the services rendered ac- 
cording to the schedule of charges 
in the folder. For customers who had 
occasion to clear numerous checks 
and make frequent withdrawals, the 
bank suggested the use of its check- 
ing account facilities. 

The schedule of savings activity 
charges was given as follows: 

1. Savings withdrawals. Savings 
withdrawals in excess of one with- 
drawal per month shall be subject to 
an activity charge of 25 cents for each 
withdrawal. 

2. Check cashing fee. A fee of 10 
cents each will be charged for cashing 
checks in amounts less than $100, 
and 20 cents for checks of $100 or 
more. No charge will be made for 
cashing checks drawn on this bank. 

3. Closed account charge. A service 
charge of $1.00 will be made for clos- 
ing a savings account within six 
months from the date opened. 

4. Interest payments. No interest 
shall be allowed on any savings ac- 
count for any six months’ period on 
which the interest for the period shall 
be less than 50 cents. 











22??? What About It ???? 


by Tom Doig 


Collection Expense 


Question (From Indiana): We have 
had a few cases where a borrowing 
member was and we at- 
tempted through correspondence to 
have the next of kin obtain for us a 
copy of the Death Certificate, in order 
that we may complete our claim to 
the CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 
for the unpaid balance of his loan, but 
for some reason they never appear. 
No doubt they fear they will be called 
on to pay the balance of the loan. 

We have in such cases obtained the 
copy of the Death Certificate and ab- 
sorbed the which in 
cases is one dollar. 

Do we have the right to charge the 
member’s share account for such cost? 


deceased 


expense, most 


Answer: If you spent a dollar of 
credit union money to obtain a copy of 
a Death Certificate in order to sub- 
‘stantiate a claim against the CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society, that dollar 
is really spent in collecting a loan or, 
if the claim is for share insurance, in 
obtaining for the estate the insurance, 
and in either case may be charged 
against the member’s share account 
as cost of collection. 


Collection of Loan to Military 


Question (From Pennsylvania): Mr. 
A, a member in good standing of this 
credit union, married a widow and 
soon thereafter came to the treasurer 
and laid his cards on the table. It 
seems he had inherited numerous 
debts contracted by his spouse, prior 
to their mariage. He wanted to con- 
solidated them and concentrate pay- 
ments at one place, the credit union. 

The loan, including interest de- 
ducted in advance, exceeded the max- 
imum amount coming under the pro- 
visions of Regulation W. He was given 
60 months to repay the loan. Mr. A 
was a former service man, having 
served in the Navy and felt that it was 
his patriotic duty to and did offer his 
services to the Navy and was accepted 
and now holds a Petty Officer’s rating. 
He has made an allotment to Mrs. A, 
in addition to that which she is right- 
fully entitled as his wife, for the ex- 
press purpose that she apply it as re- 
payments against his loan balance. 

Mrs. A refuses to do this, claiming 
she needs it to maintain her home, al- 
though she is employed in a clerical 
capacity at a Naval Ordnance Depot 
for which she receives a fair salary. 

The loan was granted to Mr. A, Mrs. 


A’s name appears as a co-maker; the 
proceeds of the loan, for the most part, 
were used to liquidate debts con- 
tracted solely by Mrs. A. Can any- 
thing be done, in your opinion, to col- 
lect monthly the amount allotted to 
Mrs. A by Mr. A for making payments 
to the credit union, or does the Sail- 
ors’ and Soldiers’ Relief Act of 1940 
protect Mrs. A? 


Answer: Apparently when you 
made the loan te Mr. A you did not 
take from his wife, the endorser, the 
usual waiver which is necessary under 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act. 
If you did take this waiver, then it 
would be possible to go into court if 
necessary in an action against Mrs. A 
to collect. 

If you did not take the waiver then 
I would suggest that you communicate 
with Mr. A suggesting that that por- 
tion of the allotment which he as- 
signed to her for the purpose of paying 
the credit union loan be assigned 
either to you as treasurer or to the 
credit union in order that you may 
receive payment ashe anticipated. I 
would also suggest that you call upon 
Mrs. A and tell her that you know Mr 
A made this allotment for the purpose 
of paying the credit union and that if 
she does not turn the funds over it 
will be necessary for you to contact 
her present employer. 


Series F and G Bond Accounting 


Question (From Kentucky): A 
question has arisen in our credit union 
as to the procedure to be followed in 
preparing a financial statement when 
our credit union holds a number of 
Series F and Series G War Bonds. 

The question is, should we include 
in our statement, an item of accrued 
interest on the increase in value of 
Series F bonds, or show an increase 
in book value. Present book value be- 
ing purchase price, or should this item 
be postponed until maturity date of 
the bonds? Also on the series G bonds 
whose par value fluctuates, should the 
book value be changed at the end of 
fiscal year? 


Answer: I would sugegst that at the 
close of each six-month period as your 
Series F bonds appreciate in value 
you should debit the Government 
Bonds Account in the amount of the 
appreciation and credit Income from 
Bonds. This will on the one hand in- 
crease the value of your Bond Ac- 
count and on the other hand include 
in current income an amount equal to 
that increase. 


I would suggest further that the 
book value of any Series G bonds you 
may have on hand be left unchanged, 
and at the end of each period as cou- 
pons are received these coupons 
should be treated as cash and depo- 
sited with the bank, in this way debit- 
ing Cash and crediting Income from 
Bonds. 


Election of Borrower 


Question (From North Carolina): 
Loans to members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, Credit Committee, and Super- 
visory Committee are not permitted 
in amounts in excess of their share 
balance. Does this prevent election of 
a member who now his a loan in ex- 
cess of his share balance? Our nom- 
inating committee is considering such 
a person to serve as a director and 
asked me to find out. 

In September I wrote to you for ad- 
vice in connection with special loans 
for the purpose of purchasing war 
bonds. At that time we had a surplus 
cash balance and there was too wide 
a gap between the amount of share 
balances and loans. Following is a 
comparative statement showing the 
effect of twelve special war bond 
loans. 








August October 
31,1943 31,1943 
Total loans..... $ 4,491.49 $11,484.24 
ee 7,203.87 1,004.15 
Total loans and 
amount avail- 
able for loans.$11,695.36 $12,488.39 
Total share bal- 
ances ........ $11,161.03 


$11,864.21 





Please help us with the above prob- 
lem at your earliest convenience so 
that we can make our plans for the 
coming year. 


Answer: There is nothing in the 
credit union law to prevent your 
electing to the board or committees a 
person who at present has a loan in 
excess of shareholdings. It is perfectly 
all right for you to do so. The rule that 
board and committee members may 
not borrow in excess of their share- 
holdings was inserted to prevent abuse 
by the persons in power in the credit 
union. Since the person you mentioned 
incurred his debt prior to the time 
when he had anything to do with the 
management of the credit union, his 
nomination and election would not be 
in violation of any rule. 

Thank you for the statistics showing 
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such a great improvement in the loan 
balance. 


Graduated Interest Rates 
Question (From Florida): In order 


to make loans of larger denominations 
more attractive to our members, we 
are considering the practicability of 
carrying two rates of interest. For ex- 
ample, one per cent on loans up to 
$300.00 and one-half of one per cent 
on loans from $300 up. 

Will you be good enough to let us 
know whether such a practice would 
be legal and if so, the advisability of 
putting it into effect. If similar plans 
are followed by other credit unions, it 
would assist us if you will go into de- 
tail as to just how they are handled. 

Answer: I believe it would be en- 
tirely legal for your credit union to 
charge one per cent per month on 
loans up to $300 and one-half of one 
per cent per month on loans in excess 
of $300. 

However, the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association strongly recom- 
mends against any such practice. We 
believe the interest rate charged b: a 
credit union should be maintained at 
one per cent per month on unpaid 
balances on all loans and that if the 
credit union wishes to in any way re- 
duce this rate it should do so through 
a patronage dividend by returning a 
certain per cent of interest charged 
to each borrower. A credit union is a 
cooperative and all members are equal 
and should be treated equally. 

We do not believe there is any fair- 
ness in charging one member one per 
cent per month on a loan of $100, $200, 
or $300 for the purpose of sending 
some member of his family to the hos- 
pital, and at the same time charging a 
lesser rate of interest to some more 
fortunate individual who has a larger 
salary and can therefore borrow a 
greater amount. Why should we dis- 
criminate against the man who earns 
the least and can therefore afford to 
- borrow the least? I know that in busi- 
ness a larger loan is often given a 
smaller rate of interest, but we think 
that business practices are wrong in 
this regard and that they discriminate 
against the mass of the people who are 
poor. I believe that your own board of 
directors would feel this same way 
when looking at it in this manner. 
Therefore it would be altogether im- 
proper for them to perpetuate a prac- 
tice which is wrong. 

Other credit unions have from time 
to time reduced their interest on cer- 
tain loans and most of them have 
found that this practice did not par- 
ticularly increase their volume. We 
must keep in mind that in actual prac- 
tice the rate of 1% a month charged 
by the credit union is still the lowest 
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rate obtainable in the United States 
on personal loans. I know that some- 
times banks advertise a rate of 5 per- 
cent, but should you investigate this 
rate you would find it was actually 
somewhere between 15 percent and 
20 percent per annum. I strongly rec- 
ommend therefore that you maintain 
your rate of 1 percent per month on 
unpaid balances and that if you feel 
you could get along with less you give 
to your members at the end of the 
year a patronage dividend which 
should be a certain percentage of the 
interest paid to the credit union by the 
borrower. 


Chapter Organization 


Question (From British Columbia): 
I am one of a committee of five elected 
to study the advisability of organizing 
the forty and some credit unions oper- 





Coming Events 


April J15-16—Tennessee League an- 
nual meeting, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis. 

April 15-16—Missouri League an- 
nual meeting, Governor Hotel, Jeffer- 
son City. 

April 15—Indiana League annual 
meeting, Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis. 

April 15—North Carolina League 
annual meeting, George Vanderbilt 
Hotel, Asheville. 

April 22—Alberta League annual 
meeting. 

April 23-24—Virginia League an- 
nual meeting, The Virginian Hotel, 
Lynchburg. 

April 29-30—Illinois League annual 
meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

May 5-6-7—lIowa League annual 
meeting, Des Moines. 

May 6—Minnesota League annual 
meeting, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 

May 6—Michigan League annual 
meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

May 10-11—Cuna Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, Loraine Hotel, Madi- 
son. 

May 11—Cuna Mutual Board meet- 
ing, Loraine Hotel, Madison. 

May 12—Cuna Supply Board meet- 
ing, Loraine Hotel, Madison. 

May 12—Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society annual meeting, Loraine Ho- 
tel, Madison. 

May 13—Cuna Supply Cooperative 
membership meeting, Loraine Hotel, 
Madison. 

May 13-14—Credit Union National 
Association annual meeting, Loraine 
Hotel, Madison. 

May 20-21—Wisconsin League an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Pfister, Mil- 
waukee. 

June 9—New York League 24th an- 
nual convention, Syracuse. 


ating here in Vancouver into four or 
more chapters. At our first meeting 
different lines of thought developed. 
Some of the delegates would like to 
see the chapters organized along the 
line of the common bond—one chapter 
for employees, another one for parish 
credit unions, etc. The second line of 
thought—of which I am in favor—is 
to intermingle different types of credit 
unions by forming chapters in certain 
districts of the city. How is it done in 
the U. S. A.? What is your experience 
in this respect? What would you sug- 
gest? 

Answer: I believe the forty credit 
unions operating in Vancouver should 
have just one chapter and not be di- 
vided into more than one chapter. We 
have fifty-two credit unions in Mad- 
ison an we find that one chapter is 
sufficient to serve them well. 


Should you decide to form three or 
four chapters in Vancouver then I 
would suggest that the city be di- 
vided geographically. Certainly it 
would be wrong to segregate the cred- 
it unions in a certain indusiry, or 
church credit unions, or fraternal 
credit unions, or cooperative credit 
unions. Each of these groups can learn 
much by fraternizing with the other. 


Membership Up 16! Percent 


At the close of our membership 
drive on February 15, we exceeded the 
national goal of 12% percent with an 
increase of nearly 16% percent, with 
more reports yet to come in. As of 
January 31, 1944, share investments 
had jumped 15 percent and loans 20 
percent.—Report in Broom County 
TEACHERS CREDIT UNION MAGAZINE, 
Binghamton, New York. 








i, : 
BUY AS MANV WAR BONDS AS YOU CAN 


War bonds are an anchor against 
the cost of living because they put 
money away where it can’t wear out 
its value competing for our limited 
supply of goods; because they help the 
Government finance the war safely. Also 
they bring you back money later when 
you may need it more—with interest. 
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ALL, handsome and flaunting a 
boldness he does not feel, the 
boy in front of the Judge is 16 


years old. Until he was pulled in for 
gambling, he never came into conflict 
with the law. Basically a good, indus- 
trious lad, he is one of the 15,- 16- and 
17-year-olds who earn big money in 
the war. Only a few of them know 
how to spend it wisely. Many get into 
real trouble—and boy delinquency in- 
creases in the United States. We are 
apt to blame the money. But money is 
not dangerous if your son began to 
learn how to use it in early childhood. 

Peter is an example. At four, Peter 
saved his two cents a week spending 
money to buy a 10-cent torpedo boat. 
On the way with his mother to get the 
toy, he was attracted by animal crack- 
ers in the grocery store—cost, five 
cents. He wanted them—and bought 
and ate and enjoyed them. At the dime 
store, he looked at the toy, at his re- 
maining nickel, at the clerk, and then 
at his mother. 

Hard! 

It was a heart-tugging moment for 
her. Her feelings told her to make up 
the difference. But her wiser thought 
said “no.” Thus Peter at four learned 
something real about the use of 
money. 

This was the kind of training be- 
hind a 16-year-old boy I know who 
earned $75 a week during the summer. 
He had plenty of other faults—but 
money would never get him in trou- 
ble. He put part of his earnings into 
War Bonds; bought a chemistry outfit 
he wanted; spent generously on the 
current best girl. That’s what money 
is for: to be saved for security; to buy 
things you want; to make a nice social 
life. 

It Started Before That 

A boy who becomes delinquent as 
soon as he earns money must already 
have been a problem. For one thing, 
he did not learn good money habits as 
a child. In addition, something is 





Dr. Henry Harper Hart is Child Behavior 
Expert at Vanderbilt Clinic, New York. 





5 _ Loo Much Money? 


Henry Harper Hart, M.D. 


Does your child know how to handle 


money? If not... teach him, urges this 
article reprinted from This Week Magazine 


wrong in his relation to his parents. 
This puts parents in a dilemma: You 
watch your adolescent son throwing 
away money. But you do not realize 
that he is going through a seven- 
year-old phase of development where 
money is concerned. 

You are tempted to start playing 
the heavy parent. But that does not 
work with an undisciplined adoles- 
cent, who is apt to rebel, run away, or 
become delinquent, and there will be 
very little you can do about it then. 

The wisest general policy for par- 
ents of a teen-age rebel, with pockets 
full of self-earned money, is to let him 
learn by his mistakes. But you can also 
ask him to pay something for his 
board—he will think that fair enough. 
Often you can interest him in helping 
to buy something the family needs, 
and he likes, and toward which all 
contribute. Usually you can get him 
to take part in a calm pro and con dis- 
cussion. It is important to keep the 
friendly hold you have on him, and to 
avoid rebellion-rousing crises and 
showdowns. 

Listen! 

The present wartime trouble with 
adolescents and their earned money 
trumpets a warning for parents of 
younger children. Now is the time to 
teach them about spending. Give 
every child an allowance. In grade 
school make it small—a 10-year-old 
can’t usually handle more than 25 
cents. 

As he gets older give more, to pay 
for haircuts, school supplies, sodas and 
movies. Advise him; but then let him 
make his own decisions and take the 
consequences. When he makes mis- 
takes, do not punish by withdrawing 
the allowance. 

Parents who give no allowance, but 
hand out money when asked for it, are 
doing something harmful. This leads 
a child to believe that all you have to 
do in life is to ask and get. 

It is also a mistake to give a big al- 
lowance to an older boy without ex- 
acting work in return. To one unfor- 
tunate mother I know, it is inconceiv- 
able that her son might earn his $5-a- 
week allowance at the rate, say, of 75 


cents an hour. Yet the family hires 
gardeners—and the mother has to con- 
sult a psychiatrist about her boy be- 
cause he lacks a normal sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

Keeping up with the Jones boy is 
another pitfall. Your child does not 
have to have as much money as that 
other boy. He will meet this problem 
all his life. Others will have more 
money, more clothes, more luxuries. 
Let him face the fact now. 


Meeting Reality 


Give your son an adequate allow- 
ance; explain your own policy; tell 
him that the other parents have a dif- 
ferent plan which is apparently best 
for them but which is not best for you. 

He will understand and soon begin 
to accept things as they are—in other 
words, to face reality—Copywrite 
1944 by The United Newspapers Mag- 
azine Corporation. 


U.S.S. Nickel 


The U. S. S. Nickel, a destroyer 
escort vessel, is named after Private 
Thomas F. Nickel, a member of the 
Motor Wheel Employees’ Credit 
Union, Lansing, Michigan. 

Private Nickel had previously re- 
ceived, posthumously, the Silver Star 
Medal for “conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity in action,” in addition to 
the Purple Heart Medal. His Marine 
Corps unit received a Presidential 
Unit Citation. 

The Naval citation accompanying 
the Silver Star noted that “In the face 
of hostile gun fire (during an attack 
against enemy Japanese forces of Tu- 
lagi, Solomon Islands, August 7, 1942), 
Private Nickel, with utter disregard 
for his own personal safety, worked 
his way forward until he was close 
enough to the enemy to engage it with 
hand grenades. Although he, himself, 
was mortally wounded, his squad was 
able to advance without further 
casualties.” 


oboe ee Peete teers se tessssy. 
Bound volumes of THE BRIDGE 
for 1943 are available at $3 each 
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Our Readers Write 


Rates Highest 


To the Editor: 

Am enclosing the rating sheet taken 
from the January issue of THE Brince. 
We think we have a mighty good rat- 
ing on the enclosed sheet. 

We also made a good showing in the 
membership drive. We had a gain of 
21 new members. This may not sound 
so large, but when you take into con- 
sideration the fact that there are only 
about 85 employees in our company. 
you can see that it is a very nice in- 
crease for us. We now have 95 mem- 
bers of our credit union, which is more 
members than there are employees. 

Our credit union was organized in 
December 1939. We have assets at the 
present time of approximately $7,590. 
The credit union itself has purchased 
War Bonds in the amount of $2,599. 
We are not an issuing agent for war 
bonds, as the company has the regular 
pay roll deduction system for the pur- 
.chase of Bonds. 


Our credit union has loaned ap- 
proximately $40,000 to its members 
since organization, with a loss of only 
$22.00. Share and Loan Insurance is 
carried. A bulletin is issued at least 4 
times a year and placed in the hands 
of every employee. We are also a 
member of the State league as well as 
a member of the local chapter.—T. J. 
Graham Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, Ed- 
bro Credit Union, Raleigh, N.C. 


(The rating on the sheet was 76, the 
highest the editor has so far received. 
Can your credit union beat it? See 
page 5 of January Brince.) 


Telephone Credit Unions 
To the Editor: 


Last year we published a list of some 
80 telephone credit unions with their 
assets and membership when known. 
This list was published in our Novem- 
ber REtay, a copy of which you re- 
ceived. 

We wish to duplicate and enlarge 
this list this year if possible. Would 
you kindly consider publishing in THE 
BRIDGE a request that every telephone 
credit union forward a copy of its an- 
nual report to our Educational and 
Publicity Committee, secretary, Miss 
M. Redford, 391 Sherbourne Street, 
Apartment 403, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


We shall forward a copy of the com- 
pilation when completed to every tele- 
phone credit union, as was done last 
year.—M. Redford, Toronto Telephone 
Employees’ Credit Union Limited. 
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Suggests Speakers’ Bureau 
To the Editor: 

Your letter in answer to mine came 
a few days ago. 

Sorry you did not get any replies to 
my letter which you published in Jan- 
uary Brincg, especially considering the 
space you gave it. 

To many people the idea of not pay- 
ing dividends must seem foolish, be- 
cause there is so little idea of profits 
in credit unions anyway, that this sug- 
gestion seems like an effort to remove 
the last claim that credit union offi- 
cials have to being sound businessmen. 
If they cannot pay dividends, how can 
they demonstrate that they have been 
good managers? Such an attitude is 
perfectly plain to me, because I used 
to think exactly that way myself. 

But we could still compete on an 
arithmetical basis if we could pay a 
refund to borrowers. Then there 
would be a legitimate payment to 
boast about, and one that could be 
exactly computed. 

Glad to see that Tue Bripcer gives 
space to getting people to annual 
meetings. But a suggestion I have not 
seen is that each chapter have some 
kind of a speaker’s bureau, so that a 
list of speakers would be on hand to 
help out boards at annual meeting 
time. 

Also, it would seem that people 
should have an opportunity to attend 
meetings more frequently. It seems 
unfortunate that there are people who 
for one reason or another cannot be 
officers, but who would come to a 
quarterly meeting, but learn there is 
no such meeting. 

Have not received any reply to my 
letter either, even from the gentleman 
most concerned. But such an idea 
takes lots of time to sink in. Hope you 
do not forget about it, nor let your 
readers forget.—Good luck, M. E. 
Cummings, St. Joseph’s (Collinwed) 
Paris FCU, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Corrections 


In our March issue the name of 
Cuna National Director H. E. Latham 
was mispelled both in the by-line of 
his article Credit unions can help solve 
a major postwar problem and in the 
biographical note that accompanied 
the article. THe Brince is very sorry 
that these typographical errors oc- 
curred. 


> New Jersey’s “Buy a Bomber” cam- 
paign raised $1,914,462.50 in war bond 
sales, $900,000 more than THe Bripce 
reported last month. 








BOOKMATCHES 
Bring 
Results 


The Bridge poll of book- 
match users finds the majority 
of credit unions are pleased 


with results obtained. (See 
May ‘43 Bridge.) 


SAVE or BORROW 


Ay , 
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See Your 
CREDIT 
UNION 


YOUR 


CREDIT UNION } 


WELCOME THE CHANCE 
70 HELP YOU 


Your ad 
copy here 





Each pack tells your story 
twenty times. For distribution 
through plant cafeteria, can- 
teen, vending machines, 
neighboring stores, etc. Im 
printed with the name and 
address of your credit union. 


Prices: (Minimum order 2500 
books) 


i ae $3.90 per thousand 


$.000..... 3.60 per thousand | 

3.40 per thousand 
) ae 3.40 per thousand 
25.000..... 3.15 per thousand 
50,000..... 2.90 per thousand 
100,000..... 2.75 per thousand 


Plus state sales tax, if any. 
Add 40 cents per thousand for 
Federal excise tax. Shipped 
freight prepaid to any point, if 
each order for 7,500 books or 
less, is all shipped at one time 
to one destination. 


CUNA SUPPLY 
COOPERATIVE 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Idea Exchange 


T long last we have completed our 
work of getting our Foresters 
Credit Union going,” writes L. J. Ret- 
allick, district secretary of the An- 
cient Order of Foresters Friendly 
Society, Wellington District, New Zea- 
land. “The printers took some time to 
get our leaflets printed, due to short- 
age of staff owing to the war, and we 
had to wait some weeks to get a permit 
from the Paper Controller so that the 
paper could be authorized. Here is a 
copy of what we are issuing to each 


of our 3,500 members (full benefit, 
honorary and associate) when their 
quarterly notices go out next month. 
We hope at least that the new society 
will help to retain our present mem- 
bers and eventually, to entice some 
new ones to join both societies. 

“You will see that we had to steal 
most of the matter from various leaf- 
lets which you were good enough to 
supply us with—my job was to boil 
down so much material that it was a 
job itself to know what to retain, there 


was so very much good stuff offering! 

“Your kindly letter of November 9th 
was much appreciated, and now that 
we have three credit unions actually 
in operation and with a fourth almost 
ready (that of the Hibernians) we 
should go ahead, even though it may 
be slow at first. You see we have got 
to get New Zealanders used to the 
idea. 

“We have received our first number 
of Tue Brince and we think it will be 
useful to us at times. It is a splendid 
journal, I think. . . . 

“Again we express our grateful 
thanks and appreciation for all that 
you have done for us.” 

An account of the birth of the New 
Zealand credit union movement is 
contained in the article American 
credit unions reach out hands across 
the sea, on pages 228-229 of the Octo- 
ber 1943 Bripce. 

Following is the text of the circular 
Mr. Retallick referred to, the first page 
of which is shown on the left. It is a 
fine example of the condensation of 
available credit union informative 
material into a brief circular suitable 
for general distribution. 


Credit Unions 


For hundreds of years we have placed our 
hard-earned savings in the hands of others for 
safe keeping, often without knowing anything 
about the persons in whom we placed our 
trust, and often paying dearly for our mis 
placed faith. 

For hundreds of years, when adversity struck, 
we have had to borrow from money-lenders, 
often paying usurious rates of interest which 
made our plight worse instead of better. 

Why? Why aren't we capable of taking 
care of our own money? Why shouldn't peo- 
ple who know each other pool their surplus 
funds and borrow from them at reasonable 
rates of interest when they are in need? 

Edward A. Filene, a man with a great mind 
and a great heart, asked himself this question 
over thirty years ago. He determined to do 
something about it and spent the next thirty 
years of his life and almost a fortune of money 
to bring the benefits of credit unions to the 
wage-earners of America. Largely as a result 
of his labours, there are in that nation today 
more than 10,000 credit unions, holding over 
£100,000,000 in assets and with a membership 
of over three million people. There are many 
credit unions not only in the United States of 
America, but also in Canada, and other coun 
tries. 

The first credit unions were organized almost 
a century ago on the Continent of Europe, be 
ing then known as "co-operative banks," which 
dealt with money and credit. The idea then 
spread to Canada and, later, to Boston, where, 
as stated, Mr. Filene took up the idea and 
placed credit unions on a firm basis. 

Credit unions are organized within groups 
of people, bound together by some common 
tie, such as working for the same employer, 
members of the same parish or other locality, 
or (as in the case of the Foresters Credit 
Union) members of the same society. A credit 
union supplies its members first with a system 
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which makes possible the gradual accumula- 
tion of their savings into substantial amounts. 
These savings are invested in loans to mem- 
bers of the group to assist them with their nor- 
mal, short-term credit problems. Briefly, credit 
unions (1) promote thrift among members, 
and (2) make it possible for members to bor- 
row at reasonable interest rates. Savings are 
used to purchase shares in the union, either 
monthly, or on paydays, or irregular intervals. 
A credit union is an independent organization 
and entirely voluntary. 

WHO OPERATES THE CREDIT UNION? 
A credit union is operated entirely by its mem- 
bers, each of whom has one vote. 

MEMBERSHiP is open to any member of 
the Wellington District Ancient Order of For- 
esters Friendly Society or any Forester at- 
tached to or associated with that District for 
the time being, also any honorary member of 
that Society. Applications from members of 
the family of a Forester will be considered. 

HOW DOES A CREDIT UNION PROMOTE 
THRIFT? This is done by accepting any 
amount a member wishes to save, and by pro- 
viding a convenient method of collection, to 
make systematic additions to savings accounts. 
Each member receives a pass-book in which 
each payment is entered and signed for. A 
similar entry is made on his ledger card. 
Payments can be made when paying lodge 
contributions at court meetings or when for- 
warding dues through the post. 

HOW TO JOIN. Shares are of a value of 
£1 each and a minimum payment of |/— per 
share per week will be accepted, but prefer- 
ably paid monthly or quarterly to avoid heavy 
bookkeeping work. The Board of Management 
determines the maximum amount of money 
which members may have on deposit. 

DEPOSITS MAY BE WITHDRAWN AT ANY 
TIME, but notice of withdrawal may be re- 
quired. 

DIVIDENDS. After operating expenses have 
been paid and a reserve set aside for bad 
loans, dividends may be paid. 

HOW ARE CREDIT UNIONS ABLE TO 
PAY DIVIDENDS? By making loans to mem- 
bers at an interest rate which never exceeds 
| percent per month on the unpaid balances 
—a rate which is considerably lower than that 
obtainable from most other types of personal 
loan agencies. These loans are repaid in peri- 
odical instalments. Loans are made to mem- 
bers only, and for provident or productive 
purposes, i.e., for any purpose which will save 
members money or help them financially. 

LOAN ARRANGEMENTS. Members requir- 
ing loans make appliciation on forms provided. 
These applications are then submitted to the 
Board of Management, which acts thereon and 
decides the order of priority in which loan ap- 
plications (when approved) are to be filled. 
The Board determines the maximum amount 
any one member may borrow. The term of a 
loan may not exceed two years, and the cus- 
tomary practice is to require repayment at 
regular intervals. A memiver may borrow up 
to £10 on his own signature, as determined by 
the Board of Management, but beyond this 
sum a borrower must have some form of col- 
lateral security. This may be an assignment of 
his own shares, or an endorser or guarantor, or 
some other form of guarantee acceptable to 
the Board. 

CREDIT UNION MONEY IS SAFEGUARD- 
ED. Every person who handles money has to 
be bonded with a fidelity quarantee associa- 
tion; and money not loaned to members must 
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be deposited in an incorporated bank carrying 
on business in New Zealand. In addition, as 
stated, an ample reserve is set up for bad 
debts. In thirty years’ work in America the 
total loss in credit union operations has been 
less than one-tenth of | percent, of the amount 
loaned. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE FORESTERS 
CREDIT UNION is entrusted to a Board of 
Management which consists of six directors 
and three trustees, these officers being respon- 
sible for the general management of the 
Union. They meet at least once a month and 
more frequently if necessary. All business is 
transacted in accordance with the rules and 
conducted by vote of the members. The rules 
cannot be changed except by vote of the 
members and approval of the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. Members meet at least 
once a year to elect officers, atc. As a rule 
none of the officers, directors or trustees, are 
paid for their services, but an honorarium may 
be granted to the secretary. 

REGISTRATION. The Foresters Credit 
Union is registered as a ‘specially authorized 
society’ under the Friendly Societies Act, 
1909, and thus enjoys all the rights and privi- 
leges which that Act confers. This registration 
demands that an annual examination of the 
books be made by an auditor licensed under 
the Act mentioned. 


NOT FOR PROFIT— 
NOT FOR CHARITY— 


BUT FOR SERVICE 
SAVE REGULARLY— 


BORROW WHEN IN NEED— 
MAKE REPAYMENTS PROMPTLY. 


SAPESSSELELELE LESSEE AEE SELLS 


SEND YOURS IN—Directors and 
committees are invited to send sam- 
ples of their work to the Idea Ex- 
change Editor, THE BRIDGE, Madi- 
son 1, Wisc. Send along a note tell- 
ing how material was distributed, 
the number, the cost, and the results. 
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What Would You Do? 


Your boy has been in the armed 
service through months of rigorous 
training. Furloughs have been infre- 
quent, and so very, very short! 

Then the long anticipated word 
comes, “going to be shipped out!” He 
is way on the coast and can’t get home 
again—but he wants to see “mother” 
again before he goes abroad—and 
“mother” wants to see him. 

What would you do? Well, if you 
are “papa,” you pay—you don’t hesi- 
tate at all about digging up the money 
so she can go. But it isn’t always easy 
to lay your hand on a hundred dollars 
on a day’s notice. 

If you are a credit union member 
there is never a moment’s doubt about 
where you will get the money. As one 
of our members who was in this spot 
did recently, you would go to your 
credit union and have the money with- 
in the hour.—Turirt-o-cram, Chris- 
tian Board CU, Saint Louis, Missouri. 











Credit Union Boosters 


Poster 622 shown above, in green 
and black, 14 by: 10% inches, 5 
cents each, less 20 per cent to mem- 
ber credit unions. 


Leaflets 
The Credit Committee the Heart of 
the Credit Union, 2 cents each net. 


Auditing Pointers for Supervisory 
Coimmitiee, 2 cents each net. 


Suggestions to Help Directors “’Di- 
rect,” 2 cents each net. 


100 Practical Questions for Educa- 
tional Committees, 2 cents each 
net. 


What Is a Credit Union (Ed. 23), 42 
cents per 100 net. 


Why a Rural Credit Union (Ed. 24), 
75 cents per hundred net. 


Three Million Amateur Bankers, by 
W. F. McDermott, 57 per 100, less 
20 per cent to member credit 
unions. 


Three Questions About Credit 
Unions, 28 cents per 100 net. 


Federal Credit Unions, 46 cents per 
100 net. 


When Consumers Run Their Own 
Banks, 75 cents per 100 net. 


Leo XIII and Credit Unions, by 
Bishop A. J. Muench, 85 cents per 
100 net. 


Slaying the Debt Dragon, from True 
Story, 60 cents per 100 net. 


The Power of Fifty Cents, by C. R. 
Orchard, 50 cents per 100 net. 


Save from the Top of the Pile, 48 
cents per 100 less 20 percent to 
member credit unions. 


From your state league 
if it handles supplies or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 








Ten Little Credit Unions 
by C. Hauck 


Some time ago credit 
were none; 

A bunch of folk were destitute; they 
formed one. 


unions, there 


One credit union, feeling pretty blue, 
A second group went stony-broke, 
then there were two. 


Two credit unions, as surely as could 
be: 

Another gang went on the rocks, then 
there were three: 


Three credit unions, and hoping for 
some more. 

Other people needed help, then there 
were four. 


Four credit unions, very much alive; 
One more crew hit the skids, then 
there, were five. 


Five credit unions, with nothing left 
to fix: 

Others 
were six 


saw advantages, then there 


Six credit unions thought themselves 
in heaven: 

Others wondered if they were, then 
there were seven: 


Seven credit unions, running true and 
straight 

Folks said they must be good, then 
there were eight. 


Fight credit unions, climbing the in- 
cline: 

More people got the bug, then there 
were nine. 
Nine credit unions, some women and 

some men. 
They spread the news around, then 
there were ten 


From these credit unions, the move- 
ment grew and grew 

To twelve thousand odd in this con- 
tinental stew. 


There are more coming—as you must 
surely know 

A movement based on help and serv- 
ice, will grow and grow and grow. 
—B.C. Credit Unionist 





It’s a Fact That— 
> The Brooklyn State Tax Employees 
FCU, Brooklyn, New York, has sold 
$50,000 in war bonds, in addition to 
those purchased under the payroll de- 
duction plan, in which 100 percent of 
the employees participate. 
> Canada is upping its production of 
strawberries to 16 million quarts in 
1944 from the 13,928,000 quarts pro- 
duced in 1943. 
> Group Health Mutual, Inc., St. Paul 
Minnesota, cooperative health society, 
has complete payment of loans it re- 
ceived from Minnesota credit unions 
five years ago with the special consent 
of the State Banking Departmert. 
Members have received medical bene- 
fits totalling $160,000 and have ac- 
cumulated a reserve of $11,500. 
> About 118 cups of tea per person— 
more than in 1943—will be available 
for U. S. civilians this year if shipping 
conditions permit. U. S. normal con- 
sumption: 140 cups; British: 2,400 
cups per person each year. 





BARRY TO ARMY 


Jim Barry, managing director, Kansas- 
Nebraska Regional Credit Union Associa- 
tion, has been accepted for service in the 
army. The Association is seeking applicants 
to fill his position for the duration. Those 
interested should write Allen Wolfe, Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co. Employers 
F.C.U., Omaha, Nebr. 











Average Man One of Best 


“We made loans to people in every 
draft classification,’ writes D. Z. Al- 
bright, vice president of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
in an article about Getting Small 
Loans, in THe BurroucHs CLEARING 
House, “but, of course, 3A predom- 
inated, War workers got over half the 
loans and other workers 35 percent. 

“The next figure may surprise some 
bankers. We made 80 percent of these 
loans with no security other than the 
signature of the maker and his wife. 
Do the loans default? They do not. 
Although we have actively promoted 
installment loans over an extended 
period, our losses have been of ex- 
tremely modest proportions. Our ex- 
perience has shown us unmistakably 
that the average man, employed, and 
with a good record with neighborhood 
stores and merchants, is one of the 
best credit risks in the world.” 


Wise Men Say— 


> Kindness is the golden chain by 
which society is bound together.— 
Goethe. 


>» They can conquer who believe they 
can.—Virgil. 


> Many a self-made man might be 
happier if he could blame the job on 
somebody else. 


>» Without economy none can be rich, 
and with it few will be very poor.— 
Samuel Johnson. 


> Some people just can’t unbend and 
be human until misfortune has taken 
the starch out of them. 


> The greatest glory of a free-born 
people, is to transmit that freedom to 
their children.—Havard. 


SAVINGS plus INSURANCE brings SECURITY 


Let your credit union help you build up your savings. 


Let us help you obtain economically the insurance you need. 


Write for free leaflet describin g our Individual Li fe Contracts. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


P.O. Box 391, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Canadian Office, P.O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ontario 
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“Co py!” 


for your educational 
and publicity program 


Crepirt union officials may 
find these suggestions helpful in 
preparing informational material 
about the services their credit 
unions offer their members. These 
may be used—either without 
change or adapted to special uses 
—in payroll inserts, circulars, 
blotters, posters, bulletins, adver- 
tisements, company house organs, 


or other appropriate mediums at 
hand. 


The illustrations may be traced 
on mimeograph stencils, repro- 
duced directly by a photo-offset 
process, or made into line-cuts for 
the standard letterpress printing. 

Each release should, of course, 
also contain full directions as to 
when and where credit union 
service may be obtained. The 
name of the credit union, its loca- 
tion, its business hours, and any 
other helpful information should 
be given. 
> It may also be noted that credit 
unions and credit union organiza- 
tions affiliated with CUNA may 
lift any BRIDGE items freely for 
their publications and_ releases. 
All others should observe the 
copyright and obtain written per- 


mission from The BRIDGE, be- 


fore using this material. 


Suitable credit should, of course, 
be given in the case of signed 
articles and_ illustrations. The 
BRIDGE need not, however, be 
mentioned as the source of the 
material, although where it seems 
suitable to do so, this will be ap- 
preciated. 

The BRIDGE would greatly ap- 
preciate receiving copies of any 
and all publications credit unions 
issue, so that it may know what 
credit union people are finding 
most effective, and so that it may 
“pass on to others good new ideas 
developed. 
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pril Fool / 


Although I advertise “No Carrying Charge,” 
it costs money to give credit. Therefore, my 
prices are higher or the quality of my goods 
is lower. Wise men pay cash prices. A con- 
venient, economical credit union loan often 
helps. 





“Spring is here.” the sweet birds sing. 
“Spring has spring,” the new buds shout. 
“Spruce up ow—house, yard, and clothes: 
“A credit union loan will help you out.” 









If... 


If you are thinking of borrowing money, be 
sure to figure how much you will save by 
using your credit union’s economical, con- 
venient, confidential, and speedy loan serv- 
ice. Your treasurer will gladly help you out. 









93 

















94 


Help win the war, eat better, and save on your food bill. 


steps to your Victory garden 


If you need money for seeds, tools, fertilizers, 


insecticides, and canning equipment—don't 


forget the advantages of a credit union loan. 


Use basic tools. 





Water well in dry spell 





v-936 














Mimeograph 
Ad-insets 


Repetition is one of the funda- | 
mental techniques of advertising | 


The credit union emblem lends 
itself well to repetitive advertising. 
| It should be on every piece of credit | 
union advertising. | 


To help credit unions which issue | 
| mimeographed material ad-insets of | 
| the emblem (shown above) are now | 
| available. They are used for stencil || 
|| duplication just as cuts are used for i} 
| printing. \ 





i 
A “window” is cut in the stencil | 
sheet, just large enough to accommo- | 

date the illustration which is to be 

| cemented thereto (with mimeograph | 
cement No. 268). A margin, which | 
acts as a cementing surface, is pro- | 
vided around each inset. i} 


. . . . | 

in sizes varying from 1 to 2 inches. | 
Each sheet sells for $2.40, less 20 | 

| percent to league members. 


Cuna Supply Cooperative 


Madison 1 Wisconsin i} 


) The insets come in sheets of 14, 
| 
| 





| P. S. Mats of “Copy” page items | 

|| Ouch, Paid in Full, and I'm a Mem- 

|| ber are available to those who issue 

|| printed publicity, at 18 cents each, 
less 20 percent to league members. 
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In the Press 


C. E. Jackson, mill manager of the 
Consolidated Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, in 
complimenting the Bull’s Eye CU at 
its annual meeting for the assistance 
it has given the company’s employes, 
made a comparison with the “old 
days” when in time of distress em- 
ployes “passed the hat” and presented 
the money collected to their fellow 
employe who had suffered some mis- 
fortune. Thereafter, he could hardly 
look them in the face. 

“It is different now,” Mr. Jackson 
said. “The man goes to his credit 
union and gets financial assistance 
when he needs it, pays a small service 
fee and everything is done in a busi- 
ness-like way. He doesn’t feel that 
he is getting ‘charity’ and he can al- 
ways look his fellow-worker straight 
in the eye, for he is paying his own 
way.” 

The above appeared in the story of 
the credit union’s annual meeting 
published by the Wisconsin Rapips 
Datty TrisuNne. The story mentioned 
that the credit union had waived in- 
terest on soldiers’ loans, and that it 
purchased another Series F war bond 
at the meeting, bringing its total war 
bond holdings to $73,894.40. It named 
the officials and committee members 


“Never mind 
our Army needs 


That's the idea, Mrs. Jones. 
That's the spirit. 


Folks all over the U.S. A. must join with 
their local storekeepers in a real all- 
American all-out drive to conserve paper 
by using less of this essential war 
material. 


Every single piece of paper and paper- 
board (cardboard, boxboard) you man- 


producing the supplies themselves.” 
And practically every one of the 700,000 
different items convoyed to our boys is 
wrapped for protection in paper or 
paperboard or both! 


No wonder the war need for paper 
grows daily. No wonder current paper 
production cannot meet this steadily 
mounting demand unless you and 
every other man and woman join 


elected, and summarized the financial 
and statistical reports. 


City Manager Recommends 


“Ban on City Hall Lending”—“Em- 
ployees’ Private Aid to Fellow Work- 
ers is Discouraged” were the headings 
of the following front-page story in 
the Kansas Crry Srar: . 

“L. P. Cookingham, city manager, 
has asked all department heads to dis- 
courage the private lending of money 
by employees to fellow employees. He 
had been told, he said, that some 
supervisory workers had been lending 
money at high interest rates to persons 
under them. 

“He reminded the directors there is 
a City Hall credit union designed to 
take care of small loans at low rates.” 

P.S. Where was the educational 
committee of that credit union? 


The “Pole-Cats” Sing 


“After the business meeting (the 
annual meeting of the Kansas City 
Credit Union, serving municipal em- 
ployees of Karsas City, Missouri), the 
Recreation Division of the Welfare 
Department provided entertainment 
for the members and guests,” reports 
the employees’ MunicrpaAL Mirror. 

“A group of young women song- 
sters, known as the STARS, sang sev- 


wrapping it — 
the paper!’’ 


eral numbers. The ‘Pole-Cats’ (not to 
be confused with polecats), one of the 
best ‘barber shop’ male quartets in the 
city, sang several old timers, much to 
the delight of such harmonizers as 
Councilman Paul Koontz, Counselor 
William Kemp, Mayor John B. Gage, 
City Manager L. P. Cookingham and 
Auditor Chet Keyes. Any day now, 
we expect the ‘Pole-Cat Four’ to be 
challenged by these illustrious gentle- 
men. 

“A credit union motion picture was 
shown, and then coffee and doughnuts 
were served.” 


Our Part 


The United Nations are pushing 
forward into the crucial phases of this 
war. To back the attack to the utmost 
we on the home front must: 

> Save waste paper and buy more 
bonds. 

> Save waste fat and buy more 
bonds. 

> Save tin cans and buy more bonds. 

> Buy only real needs, and that 
means buy more bonds. 

> Grow victory gardens and buy 
more bonds. 
> Write our fighting men 
and buy more bonds. 
> Save regularly in our credit union 
and buy more bonds. 


regularly 













Mrs. Jones in using less paper! 
The simple directions at bot- 
tom of this page tell you just 
how to do this —at the store, 

in your office and at home. 


age to do without means just that much 
more ammunition for our invasion 
forces. 


Ammunition? Yes, and weapons and 
food and precious medical supplies and 
blood plasma. For, as Major General 
E. B. Gregory, Quartermaster General 
of the Army, says: “The packing and 
packaging of Quartermaster Corps 
supplies for shipment to men on the 
fighting fronts is fully as important as 


This and the other magazines, 
although using only 5 per cent of 
the paper supply, are saving 450 
million pounds of paper this year— 
to release it for vital war needs. 











AT THE STORE. Unless it's abso- 
lutely necessary for their protec- 
tion, don’t ask to have things 
wrapped. Never ask to have boxed 
or bottled goods wrapped. Carry 
your own shopping bag or market 
basket to help save the store- 
keeper's precious paper bags. 


AT THE OFFICE. Help your com- 
pany devise methods to reduce 
the amount of paper, stationery, 
etc., used in carrying on its busi- 
ness. If you're employed by a 
package goods manufacturer, help 
him figure out ways to save on 
vital paperboard. 


AT HOME. Make paper stretch! 
Use smaller sheets of writing and 
wrapping paper; conserve paper 
towels, facial tissues. Share the 
printed word; give this magazine 
to a neighbor. Never burn used 
paper; prepare it for your local 
committee on paper salvage. 
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, = are important 


not only to your own credit union, but also to your chapter 
and to your state league and to the Credit Union National 
Association. 


It would be a great help to the credit union movement, as 
well as to your own credit union, if you could get together 
regularly with other credit union leaders throughout the coun- 
try and talk over your problems, exchange ideas, and help each 
other build up stronger programs. Everybody's work would be 
easier as well as more effective. 


Although it is possible for you to do this in person only 
occasionally if at all, you can do this regularly through THE 
BRIDGE. 


“In union there is strength,” and THE BRIDGE is one way 
we can keep together, and help each other, in our march to- 
ward economic betterment. The more people who read THE 
BRIDGE, the more who subscribe to it, the more who con- 
tribute credit union experiences, ideas, criticisms, and sugges- 
tions to it, the more help it will be to all of us. 


Let us then have your letters about your credit union, and 
your ideas, and your subscriptions. They are important. You 
and every credit union director and committee members, 
and potential directors and committee members, need THE 
BRIDGE, and THE BRIDGE needs you and them. 


The BRIDGE Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Every credit union officer, committee member, and active member could 


use THE BRIDGE profitably. Subscription fee one dollar per year. 























